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Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue 


CORPORATION 


e ° New York City 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


Ts Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its ps9 
maker 33 $3 $8 $3 $3 $4 
q Its continued use in such lestitalionn as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
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ASR for Century Edition 


The more intelligent and the more oy, you are, the more you will 


appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITIO 


sheet music. It is all sheet 


music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, it Is beautifull 


printed on the 


best of paper—Every bar Is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 


the Master wrote it. 
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r Son 
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of his smail profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
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MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
—because they know it is all that good music can 
be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they keow 


parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C)?. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Violin Taught by the 
Auer Method. 
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CHRISTIAN HOLTUM 


American Baritone 
Season 1926-1927-Now Booking 
Mgt. F.C. Weidling, 131 West 42nd St., New York, Bryant 0139 


*DANIELL 


& Seprano and Teacher of Singing 
© Address 131 West 110th St.. New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 
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60 Northern Avenue New York City 
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AMERICAN TENOR 
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TEACHER OF PIANO 
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THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
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~ STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 


STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 


STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Building, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 
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Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 











* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 





MADGE AMICONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Address care of Musical Courier, New York 
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TEACHER OF 
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FRED RYCROFT 
DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER 
i ar tees and Diction 
3720 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It Is a piano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
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The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 36th Street New York City 


LEO BRAUN 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 
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BRAHMS CLUB 2328 
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MIDSUMMER CLOSES LONGEST .MUSICAL 
SEASON IN VIENNA’S HISTORY 


Staatsoper and Volksoper Await Uncertain Future as Season Closes—Phenomenal Russian Boy Prodigy Startles Vienna's 
Musicians 


ViENNA.—Vienna’s longest musical season in the city's 
history came to a close the middle of July when the Staats- 
oper shut its doors for the rest of the summer. The Staats- 
oper where in former years the summer respite used to set 
in late in June at the latest, ventured this year the experi- 
ment of a midsummer season, but although the weather god 
was visibly in favor of director Schalk, even a temperature 
suspiciously near zero did not succeed in drawing the crowds. 
Indeed why should people crowd the Staatsoper on 
cool, summer evenings when even the 
winter months had brought unexpectedly aut YN A 


had business ? = 
The last “deed” of the season was a = 
revival of Hugo Wolf’s one and only = 


opera, Der Corregidor. Franz Schalk has 
1 particular love for this unhappy child of 
Hugo Wolf’s—his old time friend and = 
comrade—muse. The revival was a tribute 
to him, and one reverentially prepared. 
Some of the Staatsoper’s best singers : 
collaborated, and Schalk himself, presid- = 
ing at the desk, conducted beautifully and : 
with all his enthusiasm. Yet there is doubt 
that before long the Corregidor will take =~ 
its place again in the dusty archives of the & 
Staatsoper whence Schalk resurrected it. = 
It was the fatal error of Wolf, the incom- 
parable songwriter, to covet operatic laurels 
without possessing the first and most 
essential gift—dramatic instinct. Wolf's 
lack of theatrical knowledge manifested it- 
self from the first in the choice of Rosa 
Mayreder’s ill-fated libretto. (it is the same 
story, by the way, from which de Falla 
made his delightful ballet, The Three-cor- 
nered Hat). The Corregidor is un- 
dramatic from beginning to end. It is 
largely a symphonic opera (with a strong 
leaning towards the Mastersinger orchestra 

and thematies), arbitrarily interspersed 
with Lieder from Wolf's Spanish Song 
Book, Only the closing scene of the sec- 
ond act grips us really; it has dramatic 
sweep. But, alas, it is only one short 
episode. 


Tue Operatic Trorzky AND His Bupcet 


The very end of the season brought the 
definite appointment of a new general 
director for the two state theaters, in the 
person of Franz Schneiderhan. The ul- 
timate appointment was preceded by much 
bureaucratic and diplomatic bargaining be- 
tween the governing political parties to 
whom, alas! the Staatsoper is more a party 
issue than a cultural asset. Schneiderhan, 
Austrian. by birth, comes from Breslau and 
has a successful record as a hat manu- 
facturer. Nothing in his career indicates 
his fitness for the artistic task now en 
trusted to him. At any rate, it will take 
all his cleverness to bring the financial and 
artistic requirements of the house “under 
one hat,” so to say. A huge Tom Mix 
Stetson would be necessary for the job! 
The government budget provides for a & 
reduction of expenditure of 10 billions, 4 
equal to $150,000, of which $10,000 are 
to be saved on artists salaries alone. 
How the Staatsoper can make such a cut 
in wages and still compete with the other 
big opera houses of the world, remains a 
puzzle for the new musical Trotzky to 
solve. The top salary paid by the Staats 
oper is that of Alfred Piccaver who draws 
slightly less than $300 a night! (Exactly 
the same as Jeritza, by the way, whose 
somewhat elastic contract with the Staats- 
oper provides that she is to draw “no less 
than the highest paid singer of the house’’). 
Slezak gets less than $200 a night; Oestvig $100, and Vera 
Schwarz and Maria Olszewska only $85, while minor stars 
like Rosette Anday receive $300 a month, and Kappel, the 
Staatsoper’s Isolde, $700 a month! — What a paradise the 
Staatsoper would be for Signor Gatti-Casazza! No wonder 
German singers are dying to go to America. 


Mr. 


him so 


Vienna’s New “Viotin ScHoor” 

Musica. Courter readers have heard much of late of 
the triumphs of Bronislaw Gimpel, a remarkable Polish boy+ 
violinist who made his début as assistant artist to Maria 
Jeritza and has since enthused Italy and Germany. Mussolini 
and d’Annunzio count among the boy's protectors, and only 
recently the city of Genoa extended to him the flattering 
invitation to play on Paganini’s famous Guarnerius, en- 
shrined in the city hall of that Italian town. Although a 
Pole by birth, young Gimpel is decidedly a product of Vienna, 
his sole teacher having been Robert Pollak, the well known 
Viennese violinist and pedagogue. 

It is not exaggerating, perhaps, to say that in recent years 
Vienna has brought forth a new great school of violin play- 
ing and instruction, It was quite customary in the times 
of the great Leschetizky to speak of a Viennese school of 
pianists, and in those days Sevcik represented the \ iennese 
violin school. Since the departure of Sevcik and the with- 





= with Mrs. McCormack, on board the Canadian Pacific liner, 


McCormack 


drawal of Arnold Rosé from the pedagogic field, Robert 
Pollak is the chief representative among the violinistic ped 
agogues of this city. 

In early years Henri Marteau, his distinguished teacher, 
entrusted Pollak with a master class at the Geneva and 
Lausanne (Switzerland) Conservatories. During the war, 
while a prisoner in Russia, the Bolshevist government availed 
themselves of Pollak’s presence and gave him a master class 
at the Moscow Conservatory. Since his return to Austria, 


— 





JOHN McCORMACK 


gave a concert in Vancouver 


that he decided to remain there for the 


Fall to begin his regular tour. 


Vollak has become a well known figure on the concert plat 

forms of Germany, Irance, England, Switzerland, Greec« 

and Spain. Between his tours, he has managed to gather 

around himself a large number of pupils from all parts ot 
(Continued on page 19) 


San Carloans Score in South 

AsHevILLe, N. C.—Society is acclaimed as the patron saint 
of the box office, and during the stay of the San Carlo 
Opera Company in Asheville it is playing the role with a 
vengeance. Each night of performance sees the theater 
filled with the foremost personages in the social register, 
enjoying and praising the merits of the artists. On August 
10 Madame Butterfly was presented with Haru Onuki and 
Franco Tafuro in the principal roles. The Asheville Citi 
zen stated that “they made Madame Butterfly live.” On 
Augtst 11 the matinee performance was The Barber of 
Seville and in the evening Aida was presented with Bianca 
Saroya in the title role and James de Gavine, tenor, mak- 
ing a heralded debut. Southerners love and appreciate 
music and lavished the performers with approval. Lucia 
Di Lammermoor was the work performed on August 12, 
featuring Consuelo Escobar, coloratura, Franco Tafuro and 
Giuseppe Interrante. . In this role Miss Escobar did full 


Empress of India, as 
she arrived in Vancouver a short time ago, returning from his unprecedentedly suc 

cessful tour in the Orient, which supplemented and completed previous concert tours 
that have taken him through practically all the other civilized regions of the world. 
i shortly after his arrival, which 
brought forth the same huge crowds and the same tremendous enthusiasm that are 
invariable characteristics of McCormack concerts. 
concert which has already been referred to in these columns 
much 


Then he gave the Los Angeles 
California attracted 
summer. fle 
another concert in Los Angeles and one in San Francisco before coming East in the 


wll 
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justice to her lovely voice and the Sextette, which was 


looked forward to, proved a high spot of the evening's en 
joyment. Through all these taxing evenings Maestro Carlo 
Peroni was at the conductor's stand, leading the artists and 
orchestra with musicianly skill. ¥ 


ATTENDANCE AT RAVINIA 
BREAKING ALL RECORDS 


Exceptionally High Artistic Standard Also Maintained at All 
Performances—Barber of Seville, Andrea Chenier, La 
Vida Breve, Boheme, Fra Diavolo and Lohengrin 
Operas Given Last Week 

lhe present season at Ravinia is breaking all records not 
only in attendance but also in the excellent manner each opera 
is presented. On August 8, two thousand 
Poles came to Ravinia in the afternoon for 
an outing under the auspices of the Polish 
Arts Club, Conductor Eric Delamartet 
had prepared and conducted an orchestral 
program of Polish works for the concert 
Ina Bourskaya, who has been referred to 
as a Russian singer, is really a Pole and 
she sang a group of songs in Polish that 
were greatly enjoyed by her compatriots 
and hundreds of others. 
concertmaster of the Chicago 
Orchestra, played a group of 
by Polish composers, with his 
istry. 


Jacques Gordon, 

Symphony 
violin work 
worted art 


BARBER O} \ucust 8 
In the evening, The Barber of Sevill 
was given with Melius appearing for the 
first time at Ravinia as the coquettish Ro 


DEVILLE, 


sina. She sang gloriously and met with th 
full approval of her listeners Mario 
Chamlee was again an elegant and well 
voiced Almaviva. Mario Basiola was an 
alert Figaro; Vittorio Trevisan, peer of 
buffos, repeated his admirable delineation 


of Bartolo: 
as Basilio 


Rothier again made a sucee 


SYMPHONY \ucust 9 


On Monday night, the regular Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra concert was given 


ANbREA CHENIER, Aucust 10 


CONCERT, 


Instead of singing the praise of the sing 
ers, chorus and orchestra that appeared at 
Ravinia on August 10, it does not seem at 
all out of order here to mention the fact 
that the Ravinia audience is 
behaved to be found in any opera 
house the world over—witness the attitude 
of the public when the lights for the stag 
and orchestra pit as well as those in the 
theater were extinguished three times whik 
Martinelli was singing his aria in the first 
act of Andrea Chenier. Each time the 
tenor tried to continue but the orchestra 
could not play without notes, and the pet 
formance had to be stopped. The Ravinia 
stage has two main power lights and thi 
electricians switched one to the other, but a 
short circuit made it impossible for the 
switch to work and the lights, as alread 
stated, went out. It is probable that in 
many theaters in Europe, South America 
and even in North America, the 
would have been received with 
other marks of disapprobation, Not so at 
Ravinia The audience behaved as it 
should, waiting in the dark until the per 
formance could proceed, the interruption 
was only momentarily, The Ravinia audi 
ence is here congratulated for its behavior 
under very trying circumstances 

Elisabeth 
of the 


success 


one of the 
best 


accident 
teers and 


Rethberg did the best 
evening and scored another 
Giuseppe Danise, Ina Bourskaya 
Jose Mojica, Paggi, Defrere and D'Angelo 
were splendid in their respective role 
The chorus sang with great efficiency, The 
again reflected credit on the 


\gnini, and the performanes 


igi 


Tiere 


iq 


settings once 
stage director, 


as a whole may be regarded as one of the 
best ever heard or seen of the Giordano 
revolutionary opera, Papi conducted 
La Vina Breve, Aucusr 11 
La Vida Breve was repeated for the first time with the 
same interpreters heard previously-—Bori, Mojica, Bout 


kaya and D'Angelo. Hasselmans conducted 

La Bonéme, Aucust 12 
La Boheme is another they beautifully 
Ravinia. Boheme that need a splen: 
ensemble and a more perfect one than put together by Lou 


Eckstein would be difficult to find. Elisabeth 
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opera present 


is one of those operas 





Rethberg i 


(Continued on 


Puccini Memorial Soon Ready 


Word comes from Italy that the villa at Torre del Lag 
which was the home of the late Giacomo Puccini, has been 
taken over by the government as a National Museum. to be 
preserved as a perpetual memorial to the composei 
His body will shortly be removed with appropriate 
monies to a tomb within the grounds which will be its fina 
resting place, and a monument will be erected on the shore 
of the lake on which the grounds border. The chairman oj 
the committee in charge of the memorial is Premier Mus 
solini himself and King Victor Emmanuel is chief patron 


lamous 


cere 
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MEDITERRANEAN MEDITATIONS 


ery haze lies over the distant horizon on the Mediter- 
rancan, and the snow-capped peaks of the mountains of 
ica can barely be discerned as I look up from the writ- 
table here in a villa perched high on the cliffs that rise 
from the Beaulieu between Nice and 


ng 
abruptly sea at 
Menton 
April, in this land of sun and flowers, comes in as smiling- 
ly as June in my more northerly home in Paris, where 
left cold rains and chilly winds behind me only two days 
as 
effect of climate. Here the in- 
unts smile, there is laughter, gaiecty, freedom from care. 
of the visitors at Beaulieu are English, and even the 
faced Englishman soon learns to relax his features 
show the good nature he conceals so 
sunless skies of gray 
villa, ripe hang from 
ready to be plucked at any 
requires their sour 


One cannot escape the 


| climate and 
acteristically under his 
alm s surround the 
branche yutside the window, 
when the salad on the 


lemons 
moment table 
ipport 

Through the open window on my left I can see the 
quaint and curious village of Eze, built more than a 
thousand feet above the sea on a precipitous rock that rises 
village which was once a Roman fort 
before a medieval castle occupied the site. In the musi 
room of the villa the American pianist, John Heath, is 
practising the music of Chopin, which seems to belong to 
ole environment. Near here, on a Mediterranean island, 

hopin passed many a dreamy month with the fascinating 
woman who hid her feminine charms behind the pen name 
Sand. This balmy air first made audible several 

loveliest inspirations. And yet, how serious the 

sounds after the Spanish tunes and dances 

of Al Heath was playing a few minutes ago 

Climate alone has made the difference. Several generations 

in this sunny land of flowers and‘gaiety will dispel the sad 

ness and the longing which the cold lands of the 
rth express so naturally. 

John Heath has changed to Bach What a shock! The 
D minor organ fugue seems like a pinnacled Gothic cathedral 
and a sombre forest of oak and maple transplanted by the 
magic of Merlin among the yellower this land 
flowers of red and purple waste themselves in reckless 


from the shore,—a 


ol Leorge 
of Chopin's 
Chopim 
which 


music ol 
TZ 


races im the 


greens ol 
where 
extravagance 

Merlin was an inhabitant of 
ourse,—for the Angles, the Danes, 


Britain,—not English, of 
and the Normans, who 


1 Scene Behind the Villa of the Late Jean de Reszke at Nice 
made England and the English, 
the days of Merlin of Britain 

The music which the Spanish composer, Albeniz, com 
posed to an English libretto, has very little of the Spanish 
liit wkich makes the piano music of Albeniz so insinuating. 

In Monte Carlo, yesterday, I spent an hour in the music 
room of a villa in which Albeniz had lived for many months. 
| struck a few chords, and John Heath played on the piano 
Albeniz had so often “waked to ecstasy,” as Gray said about 
the lyre The hostess of the villa firmly believes that 
Albeniz died from over eating,—which is probably more 
agreeable than starving to death. 

The opera Merlin was to have been produced in 
Carlo when the great war came like 
whole oy of European history 

In the Casino I walked from table to table studying the 
faces of the players, but paying no attention to the games. 
Anxiety was the keynote of the crowd—the same excite- 
ment of anxiety which has such a lure for those who watch 
horses leaping over hurdies and water-jumps at races, or is 
present at Spanish bull fights, when many neurotic women 
fee! spasms of uncontrollable delight in the moments of 
danger 

The tension was anything but wholesome, and the flushed 
faces and tired eyes of two young girls, apparently Ameri- 
can, were not pleasant to see. 

Gamblers overlook the psychological influence of the game 
They think they are guided by pure intellect when in reality 
—like a patriot in war time who believes his nation alone 
to be in the right—they are swept along by mob psychology. 
Tf they would think, and could not feel the influence of the 
surrounding crowd, they might refrain from helping ta 


had not yet appeared in 


Monte 
a blight to alter the 


By Clarence Lucas 


supply the Casino Company with funds enough to pay its 
staggeringly enormous dividends, relieve the principality 
of all taxes, and keep the two cities of the five-and-a-half 
square mile nation as clean and gaudy as a comic opera 
Stage scene. 

The women at the tables show the most anxiety, but to 
me the most ridiculous objects are the elderly men of self- 
satisfied air who believe they possess infallible systems of 
winning money from the bank. They have the usual face 
of the fanatic. Conviction is written in every feature, and 
the emotional conviction is so strong that the milder voice 
of reason is unheeded. 

A man of about fifty had an elaborate card system, covered 
with figures, to which he was always adding and making 
alterations. He was a veritable professor from the College 
that Gulliver visited in the floating island, or like the theorist 
who discovered how to make his horse live on nothing. The 
horse, unfortunately died, just when the system was per- 
fected. These bank breakers, also unfortunately, get broken 
on the very day the system is adroitly adjusted. 

Of course, there were several disputes, excited and angry 
scenes ending sometimes in the expulsion of the disputers. 
The bored, but otherwise expressionless, faces of the 
croupiers were im great contrast. 

I left the hot and lurid gambling hall as soon as possible 
in quest of fresher air, and strolled beside the Mediterranean 
on the shores that have no marks of fluctuating tides, This 
body of water is too narrow to be blocked by the straits at 


an aie re 


ae ail 


The Monument to Hector Berlioz at Monte Carlo 


its western end when the moon, which lags behind, drags 
the water of the ocean towards itself while the earth revolves 
from west to east. The eastern shores of the American con- 
tinent pile up the waters of the Atlantic till they are higher 
than the level of the Pacific on the western coast. But the 
Mediterranean remains unmoved. 

Two skywide clouds of pearly gray hung like veils of 
mystery on the horns of the waning moon, and a ray of 
light lay on the bosom of the sea,—the oldest sea in the 


history of mankind. Over these waters Saracen and Roman, 
Greek and Phoenician, have sailed and passed away, and the 
nations that followed them will have vanished into oblivion 
before the waters of the Mediterranean disappear. 

There are many gaps in the history of Monaco and the 
Monegasques, for the early Christians had a mania for 
destroying written documents. 

Julius and Augustus Caesar camie to it after the Phoenician 
power was broken. Lombards, Vandals, Goths, Danes, 


A Pathway in King Leopold's Villa 


ravaged it in turn. On the death of Charlemagne in 814 
the > and prosperity he had established were shattered 
by the Saracen and Moorish pirates. On the ground which 
has been drenched with blood for thousands of years now 
stands an Opera House and marble monuments to Berlioz 
and Massenet. 

I saw the little islands of Ste. Marguerite and St. Honorat. 
A monastery formerly sanctified the larger island. Mar 
guerite was sent to the tiny island in times remote because 
she was a woman, and being the visible embodiment of sin 
to the holy monks, was forbidden to set foot on the mon 
astery island. Her brother, one of the monks, promised to 
visit her whenever the almond bloomed. But Marguerite 
was so pure and winsome that even the wooden trees could 
not resist her prayers. They had the goodness of heart 
and the chivalry to spring into flower four times in the year. 
And her brother, floating on his cloak like a skiff upon the 

waters, visited his sister whenever the almond bloomed. 
Such was the story told on the shores of the Mediterranean 
fifteen centuries ago. Pliny in more ancient days called the 
island Lero. 

And yet, how modern is the human history of this en 
chanting land compared with the story written on the rocks 
and hills! 


Huge masses of stone, miles long and many hundred feet 
thick, were formed in horizontal layers and afterwards tilted 
half on edge by terrific pressure from below, long before any 
human record could be made. The cuttings for the road- 


The Remnants of the Alps Descend Into the Sea 
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way up the mountain side reveal enormous hills of smooth 
stones and pebbles which were worn and polished when “the 
morning stars sang together,” when breaking waves of an 
earlier sea rolled them back and forth on shores which have 
been obliterated. 

On the southern side of the Mediterranean, in Africa, 
several miles inland, are to be found sea shells and pebbles 
which also tell of a time when the waters of the sea were 
upheaved and agitated by an alteration of the earth’s crust. 
Do we not read here a geological confirmation of the deluge 
legend which every tribe on the Mediterranean Sea _pos- 
sessed at the dawn of history? 

On the top of the precipice behind the town of Beaulieu, 
Heath stopped his car, and we saw the lofty, snow-capped 
peaks of the Alps to the north of us, and the tropical vege- 
tation on the shore. With a twelve power field glass I 
could discern the black-green pines amid the snow, like a 
Canadian winter landscape, while down below the cactus 
bloomed, and the eucalyptus, palm, and olive trees expanded 
in the sun’s hot rays. 

_It was to this garden land that the most famous tenor of 
his day, Jean de Reszke, retired to rest on the laurels won 
on all the great operatic stages of the world. His villa of 
Vergemere basks in the sunlight, surrounded by ferns and 
flowers, but the voice of the master of song is stilled and 
his pupils come no more to Nice. 

The countless springs of fresh water which trickle down 
the face of the high cliffs, fed from the inexhaustible glaciers 
on the higher mountains, make the vegetation of the Riviera 
independent of rain. No matter how parched with drought 
and baked with midsummer sunbeams the rest of France 
may be, this happy land is forever carpeted with green and 
bejewelled with bright flowers. The giant Alps descend 
from their heights and dip into the waves of the Mediter- 





MEDITERRANEAN VISITORS 
John Heath in his car and Clarence Lucas standing 


ranean, happier in the blue of the warm waters than in their 
cold saictity of snow like Hercules in Greek mythology 
laying aside his invincible club and yielding to the seductive 
loveliness of Omphale. 

We rode rapidly through La Turbie, passing across the 
ancient battle ground where Augustus Caesar won a fruit- 
less victory over the Gauls two thousand years ago, and 
continued at breakneck speed along the narrow roads, which 
are cut like ledges in the mountain side, with neither parapet 
nor railing to prevent the car from pitching into the abyss 
below if the hand at the wheel became unsteady. But 
Heath, who was brought up on horseback in Virginia, and 
claims a partial descent from a scion of the Indian race 
which produced Pocahontas, has a nerve of iron. He says 
the cause of accidents today is the absence of the horse. 
The motor driver has to be guided by his own unaided judg- 
ment. Alas! John; motorists are not the only men to lack 
horse sense. Even musicians, driving powerful motor ears 
down Alpine slopes and staking fortunes on the vagaries of 
a revolving wheel at’'Monte Carlo, might better sigh for the 
head of a horse than the wings of a dove. 

Behind Villefranche is the magnificent estate on which 
King Leopold of Belgium passed many months during each 
year of the later period of his reign. The art of man and 
the glories of nature combine to make a paradise of beauty 
such as the emperors of ancient Rome might well have 
envied. 

John Heath, the artist, was welcomed at the gates, and 
the present hostess, who reads the Musica. Courter, gave 
me leave to wander at will on the paths and lawns. The air 
was heavy with the scent of flowers. I felt suffocated. 
Even the roses, which bloom perpetually, became cloying 
in their sweetness. I wondered if King Leopold with his 
fair companions and this intemperance of color and perfume 
was supremely happy and poetic. 

Shakespeare worked in a little room over the shop of a 
silversmith in dingy, old London, and imagined his land- 
scapes, palaces, and seas. Where could he have seen a 
garden more beautiful, with the blue Mediterranean below 
it and the rugged remnants of the Alps above it? Certainly 
not in his cool England, with its canopy of gray clouds. 

FitzGerald makes a poet say that “a book of verses under- 
neath the bough, a jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and thou 
beside me singing in the wilderness,” are all the require- 
ments for happiness. The woman, however, is not so easily 
satisfied. She has not the poet’s mind and cannot live in 
the poet’s world of imagination. She demands the flowers 
and shady walks, the fountains and marbled avenues, the 
cosy corners and enchanting vistas of the Leopolda. King 
Leopold gave to the ladies of his household all that their 
hearts could wish, and left it to Shakespeare to imagine 
his “antres vast and deserts idle,” his “cloud-cap’d towers 
and gorgeous palaces,” his “heavenly Rosalind,” his Juliet, 
Miranda, Desdemona, Portia, toiling at his writing table 
in a little room over the shop of a silversmith in dingy, 


old London. 


Coates Arriving in America in December 


Among other return engagements of the “inimitable John” 
(Coates) next season is a recital in Ottawa on January 19. 
Mr. Coates, who is arriving in America in December for 
his third visit in two years, will open his tour with a recital 
in the Town Hall, New York, on December 28. 
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THE BLOOEY BLUES 


By H. O. Osgood 


[This article will appear as a chapter in Mr. Osgood’s 
book, So This Is Jazz!, which will be published in Octo- 
ber next. The book is the first attempt at a serious study 
of the origin and development of jazz, from its beginning 
until today, and a peep at its future. This article is copy- 
righted, 1926, by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, publishers 
of the book.—The Editor. ] 


One man, Dante Alighieri, made a national language for 
Italians out of the dialect of the Tuscans through the influ- 
ence of his immortal Inferno; another man, Martin Luther, 
laid the groundwork of German by incorporating the fif 
teenth-century diction of the chancery of the Saxon Elec- 
torate in his translation of the Bible; and, to come down to 
our times, it is to one man, W. C. Handy, a negro band- 
master and orchestra leader, that we owe the reduction to 
manuscript and the introduction to polite musical circles of 
that vague class of negro songs known as the Blues. 

In origin they are closely related to the spirituals; that 
is, they are real folk songs, for the most part the spon- 
taneous improvisation of a humble, unknown individual of 
the colored folk, who finds himself in some situation which 
moves him emotionally and proceeds on the spur of the 
moment to express his emotions in rough verse, set to what- 
ever vague tune springs into his head as he utters them. 
They are, as the verses prove, a form of relief from some 
constraining emotion, framed in impromptu song. If the 
improvisation is good, if it strikes the fancy of those who 
hear it, it is taken up and altered and improved until it 
becomes a real folk song, however casual or insignificant 
in its original form; if it fails to meet favor, it dies with 
its originator. Doubtless not one in a thousand blues has 
survived. 

Knowing composers have fabricated blues, witness Jerome 
Kern’s excellent tune, the Left All Alone Again Blues; but 
all those that Mr. Handy has reduced to tangible form and 
given to the world are, on his own assertion, founded on 
original negro tunes noted down by him in his travels 
through the South. What the musical ancestry of these 
tunes was, why the improvised melodies took the form they 
did, is as uncertain as in the case of the spirituals. There 
is no question, though, that they have more earmarks of 
originality than the latter. 

This, perhaps, is because they are secular songs. The 
Negro, feeling himself unhampered in them by any consid- 
eration of higher things connected with his religion, was 
freer to let himself go. The words reek with humanity. 
The negro poet, Langston Hughes (quoted by Carl Van 
Vechten in a highly interesting article, The Black Blues, 
published in Vanity Fair) tells of an irresponsible ship- 
mate of his on a voyage to Africa, a Kentucky boy, who, 
whenever he was too hard pressed by the incidents of daily 
life, found relief in a blues, the improvised verse of which, 
varying according to the circumstances, was invariably fol- 
lowed by this vigorous refrain: 

I went to the gypsy’s to get mah fortune tol’: 
Gypsy done tol’ me Goddam yore un-hard-lucky soul, 

If that isn’t distilled essence of humanity, what is? 

It is hard to get an exact definition of the spirit of the 
blues. Mr. Handy, in an article contributed to the Music 
Publishers Journal, describes it with a story, “Why the happy 
character in a plaintive mood?” he asks. “Why call it the 
blues when the music is joyous? It happens in this way: 
Rastus owes his rent. He is going to be ejected tomorrow 
if he does not pay. He has part of the money. He tries in 
vain to get the rest. Defying his fate, he goes to a party 
dances joyously, spends generously, camouflaging perfectly 
his heavy heart. That’s why the blues are joyous. It is the 
best form in which the proscribed artist can find expression.” 

Langston Hughes wrote to Mr. Van Vechten, “The blues 
always impressed me as being very sad, sadder even than the 
Spirituals, because their sadness is not softened with tears, 
but hardened with laughter, the absurd, incongruous laugh- 
ter of a sadness without even a god to appeal to.” sen Bernie 
gave me a definition that I like. “The blues,” he said, “seem 
to me the complaint of a fellow who's in trouble just now, 
but who all the time has a feeling way down inside of him 
that it’s all going to come out right in the end;” which 
seems to be another way of expressing Handy’s “happy char 
acter in a plaintive mood.” 

Take, for instance: 

Goin’ to the river, I mean to sit down; 
Goin’ to the river, I mean to sit down 
If the blue-blues push me, I'll jump over and 

Doesn't sound very convincing, does it? Notice that “if” 
“If the blue-blues push me.” The saving chance. No genu- 
ine suiciding for that singer. The blue-blues won't push. 
He'll go home again and sit round in the sun in the door- 
yard, lazy and content as ever; and deep down inside he 
knows it all the time. There’s no “if” in the stern hand 
of Fate. 

Though Mr. Handy, to illustrate the spirit of the blues, 
has quoted the incident of the Negro who is shy on his rent 
money, most of the complaints framed in the blues are 
naturally on the subject of love, love being “the complain- 
in’est thing what is”, as one of the blueists expressed it. 
One of the early Handy publications, the “St. Louis Blues,” 
is a good example of the lovelorn variety. Mr. Handy ex- 
plains that the second line of the chorus, “My man’s got a 
heart like a rock cast in the sea,” which furnishes the motive 
for the whole song, is not original with him. He heard a 
drunken woman say it and, not understanding it, asked 
another woman the meaning. “Lawd, honey! It's hard, 
and gone so far she can’t reach it,” was the reply. Here is 
the text, the second verse (the best) and the chorus: 


drown 


Been to de gypsy to get ma fortune tole; 

Been to de gypsy to get ma fortune tole 

Cause I’s wile about ma Jelly_roll. 

Gypsy done tole me, “Don’t you wear no black!” 
Gypsy done tole me, “Don’t you wear no black; 
Go to St. Louis, you can win him back!” 

Help me to Cairo, make St. Louis maseff; 

Git to Cairo, fine ma old friend Jeff; 


Gwine to pin masef close to his side 
If I flag his train I sho can ride. 
Chorus: 


Got de St. Louis Blues, jes blue as ah can be! 

Dat man got a heart like a rock cast in the sea, 

Or else he wouldn’t gone so far from me. 
(Spoken: Doggone it!) 

I loves dat man lak a schoolboy loves his pie, 

Like a Kaintucky col’nel loves his mint and rye; 

I’ll love ma baby till de day ah die! 


And don’t call it “St. Looey!” The third verse rhymes 


it this way: 
Blackest man in de whole St. Louis 
Blacker de berry, sweeter are de juice! 

The “Gulf Coast Blues” has a refrain more sophisticafed 
than many of the others. The final couplet is particularly 
original : 

The man I love he has done lef’ this town; 

The man I love he has done lef’ this town, 

An’ if he keeps on goin’ I'll be Gulf Coast boun’. 

The mail man passed but he didn’ leave no news; 

The mail man passed but he didn’ leave no news; 

I'll tell the met he lef’ me with those Gulf State Blues 
Some o’yo’ men sure do make me tired; 

Some o’yo’ men sure do make me tired; 

You got a handful o’gimme an’ a mouthful of much oblige. 

That last line may neither scan nor rhyme, but it has a 
lot to say. 

There is a fine sextet from one of the comparatively small 
percentage of blues that do not have to do with love, 
though from which one it is, I do not know: 

When I die send me to my ma; 

When I die send me to my ma 

And if my ma don't want me, send me to my pa; 

If my pa don’t want me, throw me in the sea; 

lf my pa don’t want me, throw me in the sea, 
Where the fishes and the whales 'll make a fuss over me 

Notice the peculiar three-line stanzas. The first line, which 
as a rule annunciates some fact, is generally repeated for 
emphasis; the third line relates the conclusion to be drawn 
from this fact or the action to be taken as a consequence 
of it. Occasionally the second line is not a repetition of 
the first; for instance, in the “Weeping Willow Blues” : 

I went down to the river, underneath the willow tree; 

A dew dropped from the willow leaf and rolled right down on me— 

An’ that’s the reason I got those weepin’ willow blues. 

Enough has been quoted to show that the verse as a whole 
is decidedly superior in quality to the texts of the spirituals. 
It is freer, more imaginative. As in the case of the music, 
this is surely due to its secular character. The poet is ex- 
pressing things he knows about from personal experience, 
not inventing new and condensed versions of what he has 
heard the preacher say or has read in his Bible. 

So with the music. You start to say it is thus and so, 
and then you come across another blue that is quite differ 
ent. Some are in the major mood, some in the minor. Mr 
Van Vechten says the music is “a peculiar language of its 
own, wreathed in melancholy ornament. It wails, this music, 
and limps languidly ; the rhythm is angular, like the sporadic 
skidding of an automobile on wet asphalt pavement. The 
conclusion is abrupt, as if the singer suddenly had become 
too choked for further utterance.” 

This abruptness is due to another peculiarity of the blues. 
Owing to the three-line verse, the tune frequently has but 
twelve bars instead of the conventional sixteen. Also it 
was the blues that first introduced the “break” into jazz; 
doubtless the early negro jazz bands played breaks, but 
W. C. Handy claims that the first break to be reduced to 
notes is in his publication, “The Memphis Blues.” It occurs 
in those gaps in the melody, so frequent in the blues, be 
tween stanzas and even between verses. Mr. Handy himself 
tells the story of how he became “the daddy of the blues”, 
which he made famous and which performed the same office 
for him: 

“Reading vocal music rapidly at the age of ten enabled 
me later to apply myself to the various instruments in or 
chestra and band. Having the necessary qualifications, I 
travelled as musical director and bandmaster with a minstrel 
show throughout the United States, Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba. In this capacity [ learned to score for piano, band 
and orchestra . The crude expressions, snatches of 
songs and idioms of my people always held a fascination for 
me, but when I heard an untutored band of three in a small 
Mississippi town play a weird melody, with no definite end 
and witnessed white dancers paying for this, I saw com 
mercial possibilities as well as esthetic value.” (This band, 
by the way, was made up of a mandolin, guitar and viola 
None of the players could read a note of music.) “I began 
to orchestrate every vagrant melody within my memory 
Later I moved to Memphis, organized a band, and came 
into prominence by composing out of such idioms and 
snatches a jingle, ‘Mr. Crump’, which I published under the 
title of ‘The Memphis Blues’ in 1912. It had been rejected 
by the leading publishers as the strain carried only twelve 
measures instead of sixteen. Twelve measures made the 
whole composition appear ‘too short’, it seemed to ‘end too 
soon’—all of which made the listeners want more. . 
We didn’t call it jazz before the ‘Memphis Blues’, but that 
blues is remembered by many musicians for allowing each 
musician to ‘do his stuff’ at the break in the last strain 
the first jazzing.” 

On the success of the “Memphis Blues” there followed a 
long string of others. The headquarters of the Handy firm 
was removed to New York, where it still is called Handy 
Brothers, though W. C. Handy is now the sole proprictor. 
Among the better known of their publications are the St 
Louis Blues, Harlem Blues, Basement Blues, Atlanta Blues, 
Sundown Blues, Beale Street Blues. They are one and all 
founded upon and elaborated from those tunes that W. C 
Handy heard and noted down in his trips through the 
South. Some of the folk songs on which they are based 
are founded on historical incidents or personages. Loveless 
Love was the story of a Kentucky governor's son, shot in a 
love affair; Joe Turner Blues had to do with a governor of 
Tennessee named Turney; Long John, who gave his name 
to a blues, was a clever Negro who outwitted his master 
and his master’s bloodhounds. Not every blues has been 
an instant success. Yellow Dog Blues, published in Mem- 
phis by Handy, sold well there at first, then lay on the 
shelves for several years, until revived by a Victor record 
made in 1920, of which over a million copies were sold. f 

White composers have made artificial blues out of their 
own heads, without recourse to negro folk themes, and by 
sticking to the old formulas, in some instances attained big 
popular success. The Livery Stables Blues, by La Rocca, 
is a good example. 

There is no necessity of connecting up the blues with 
jazz, for they are jazz and nothing but—meatier, more primi 
tive jazz than a great deal of the rest of the product. Cer 
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be realized that the student who allows himself to be in- 
fluenced by a play upon his imagination is courting disaster, 
and that unless he knows what his intentions are actually 
accomplishing, his study can never yield him lasting results 


Vera Curtis Highly Praised in Opera 

Vera Curtis, was engaged for three guest ap- 
pearances in Tannhauser with the Cincinnati Zoo Opera 
Company and created such a splendid impression that she was 
reéngaged for three more appearances in Tannhauser as well 
in the the title role of Aida. Miss Curtis had not 
sung Aida in some time, and upon the oceasion of her first 
Cincimnati she Was given an Ova 


soprano, 


as three 


appearance in the role in 


VERA CURTIS 

tion. The critics were unusually enthusiastic in their praise 
of the fine art displayed by her. It was the opinion of the 
Cincinnati Inquirer that she “sang the role divinely.” Miss 
Curtis broadcast recently from WLW and also from Boston 
on a program given for the benefit of the Near East Relief 
September 19 the soprano will be soloist with the Springfield 
Symphony Orchestra 
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James Wolfe Scores Again in St. Louis 

James Wolfe is a great favorite with St. Louis audiences 
for whom he has been singing again this summer. This is 
his third consecutive summer in St. Louis and he has un- 
doubtedly been able to “Show” the Missourians, In com 
mending on his word as Ferrando in Il Trovatore one critic 
after speaking of his “rich and pleasing voice” adds with 
frankness: “Wolfe really contributed much more than his 
share to the success of the opera.” Another paper writes: 
“Wolfe is an artist of fire, intelligence, imagination and 
charm. His voice is high and beautiful and has range and 
power as well as a glowing, sonorous ring. He is 
superb actor and a musician of cultivated taste and knowl 
A third speaks of his voice of “surpasing richness 
and clarity,” and Harry B. Burke of the Post Dispatch says 

“The Ferrando of James Wolfe was sung with a round 
sonority, a dramatic virility, a certitude of method and 
purpose most admirable.” So it is evident that James Wolfe 
had a most distinguished success of his own. It is gratify 
ing to know that his success of this really undet 
scores his achievements in the past. 
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Auqust 19; 1926 
seventh and was thoroughly individual and original, in that 
he announced and introduced himself to his audience. His 
singing was magnificent and duplicated his recent Boston 
success. An additional feature of this occasion was that 
station WMSG “went off the air” for five minutes in order 
to tune in with Chicago and let Mrs. Wolfe hear her husband 
sing across space. 


WHAT RAVINIA IS 
By Florence Macbeth 


doesn’t it? If it were on the 
Continent, rather than in these United States, it would long 
since have become a shrine of music. However, each year 
sees a larger countrywide pilgrimage for the summer season 
at the “Theater in the Woods,” where today is given some 
of the greatest opera in the world. If one can say so, here 
opera is given for opera’s sake—no expense nor effort is 
spared, to produce performances as near perfection as it is 
possible to achieve. 

Sut there is a charm to Ravinia, quite apart from the merit 
of the performances—a charm that is felt on both sides of 
the footlights—a subtle, intimate contact of artist and audi- 
ence with the creative spirit of the music. Credit for this 
has been given to the comparatively small stage, and conse 
quent nearness of singer and listener; to the unique natural 
setting of sky and trees. Whatever the source, the magic 
Something is there. The audience is just as critical, and the 
artists work just as hard, as in the winter season of any 
other great theatre, but at Ravinia there is a possessive note 
that means much, it is “our Opera’—whether spoken by 
patron or singer. 

As a member of the Ravinia Company, it has heen my 
privilege to sing familiar roles and to add new ones to my 
repertoire under the happiest circumstances. As one of the 
audience, it has been my pleasure to witness the triumph and 
to study the art of my fellow-artists, and incidentally to 
watch the reaction of the public, and to realize that Ravinia 
is building for the musical future of this country. No one 
who has been present at a Thursday afternoon concert, 
Children’s Afternoon, or Who has stood behind the railing 
at a stirring performance, can help but feel the power of 
musical development. 

| might mention the influence of 
activities of our Chicago, that world 


Ravinia! Sounds musical, 


Ravinia on all musical 
netropolis of tomorrow, 


Photo by McBride Studio 


FLOREN( MACBETH 
or point out the mdirect benefit to the North Shore real 
agent Sut | would rather express my appreciation, 
as an artist, and pay my tribute to the one man who IS Ra 
vinia—who, not so many years ago, dreamed a dream, and 
by generosity and unselfish effort, together with a rare busi- 
ness sagacity, evolved “The Opera in the Woods,” much as 
a magician picks an exquisite bit of lace from the atmos 
phere 

To Louis Eckstein is due from public and artist, a grati 
tude that must increase with the years—for he has given to 
America something permanent in Art, an institution whose 
ever-widening achievement cannot be calculated. 


estate 


Albert Stoessel Conducting at Chautauqua 

CHAUTAUQI N. Y.—The brilliant music week just fin 
ished at ( came brought to these audiences a feast of big 
orchestral works. Albert Stoessel included in his programs 
the Haydn E flat symphony, Beethoven Eighth, Tschaikow- 
sky Fourth, oe “Unfinished” Symphony of Schubert, and 
Glazounoff’s Fifth Symphony. These, supported by shorter 
classics, solos by the July quartet of vocalists and concerti 
by Mischakoff and other instrumentalists, found .a week’s 
program probably never before equalled in variety and bril 
liancy on this stage. j 

One of the most popular concerts of the week featured 
the Tschaikowsky piano concerto with Ernest Hutcheson at 
the piano. Directly following this Mr. Stoessel programmed 
a new work of his own—a masterful and gripping setting 
of the Volga Boat, Song. 

Saturday’s concert, an all Tschaikowsky program, was 
suddenly interrupted by the descent of total darkness upon 
the whole grounds. But to the great surprise of the amphi 
theater audience, the harmonies of the Tschaikowsky sym- 
phony melted into the tender melodies of the Blue Danube 
Waltz, and like Mr. Britling, they “saw it through” to a 
harmonious end. Still deep darkness, and one heard the stir- 
ring Stars and Stripes Forever and wondered if this is a 
Hungarian orchestra trained to extemporaneous playing. 
But no, as the lights at last returned the well known faces of 
the New York Symphony men were seen, and the Tschai- 
kowsky symphony was resumed, none the worse for this 
amazing interlude. K. D. 
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MELBA DOFF 


AMERICAN MEZZO-SOPRANO 


TRIUMPHS IN DEBUT IN 
ATHENS, GREECE 


The Free Step Newspaper, Athens, 
Greece, May 27, 1926. 
The Concert of Miss Melba Doff 


The first appearance of Miss Melba 
Doff before the public of Athens took 
place a few days ago in the Hall of the 
Odeon of Athens, which has been for 
this selected artist one absolute success. 

Miss Doff captivated immediately the 
sympathy and the full appreciation of 
the public by beauty and warmth of her 
immensely expressive voice. A voice of 
mezzo soprano with very clear high 
tones, beautiful and sure medium, rich 
in low register, all perfect in vocal place- 
ment. In her rich programme she had 
the occasion to demonstrate all her musi- 
cal and vocal gifts of which the most 
dominating and most noted was the 
exact and deep comprehension of the 
music she was executing. Miss Doff 
sang songs of Caldara, Handel, Scar- 
latti, Haydn, with the appropriate style, 
Gluck with exact and expressive declam- 
ation, Bohm with expression and senti- 


ment, Debussy with great emotion, 
Saint-Saens, (LaBrise), and Richard 
Strauss the most difficult (Jasmin 
Blanc), with delicacy and elegance. 


Donizetti (La Favorita) with romantic- 
ism and lyrism, Gretchaninow (Triste 
est le steppe) with all the sentiment of 
nostalogy that was necessary, and Car- 
men aria (Lamour est un oiseau rebelle) 
with intense Gypsy spirit. Miss Doff 





was applauded with enthusiasm and re- 
called many times. 

Miss Doff was from the beginning of 
her musical career pupil of Mr. Constan- 
tin Nicolay, in Chicago, when the latter 
was invited by the Odeon of Athens to 
overtake the direction of this Institution 
also the Professor of singing and Melo- 
dramatic school. Miss Doff not desiring 
to interrupt her studies and still feeling 
the need of the worthy advices came to 
complete her work with Mr. Nicolay. 


The Evening Newspaper, June 3, 1926. 


Exceptionally interesting was the last 
recital of the young American singer 
Miss Melba Doff, the pupil of Mr. Con- 
stantin Nicolay at the Odeon of Athens. 
The programme was serious and versa- 
tile, the voice of this young Artist a rare 
mezzo soprano rich and charming to the 
ears, has been through all the styles and 
programmatic exigencies with full ma- 
turity and rhythmical exactitude, with 
as noble countenance and perfect control 
of all the effects analogically to her pos- 
sibilities on a pedestal of a wide and per- 
fect breathing. 


The Newspaper State, June 6, 1926. 


There was a great pleasure to assist 
at the recital of Miss Melba Doff, last 
Thursday at the Odeon of Athens. She 
sang many from the Italian school the 
classic school and modern German, also 
some operatic arias and French compo- 
sitions from Saint-Saéns, Debussy, and 
Russian Gretchaninow. The singer’s 
voice is of a rich compass and quality, 
in extension and enlargement her voice 
has a sonorous clarité and especially on 
the high and central tones. Her singing 
in all of its phrases was tonically of the 
most perfect rendition. After all the 
only happiest thing is that this rare ma- 
terial is in the hands of the scientific and 
methodical Professor Mr. Constantin 
Nicolay. 


Miss Doff Will Appear in Opera, Recital and Concert This 
Coming Season in Paris, France, Berlin, Germany, Vienna, 
Austria and many other European Musical Centers. 
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CHOrZINOFF KNOWS LITTLE, 
SAYS ALFREDO CASELLA 





The following, published in the New York World some 
time ago, has been called to our attention and seems suf 
ficiently to explain itself, It is strange that Mr. Chotzin- 
off should presume to indulge himself in the exposition 
of data concerning Italian music past and present; it is 
still more strange that he should permit himself to ad- 
dress one of Italy’s leading composers as he does in his 
paragraph introductory to Mr. Casella’s letter. Evidently 
Mr. Chotzinoff does not like his learning to be ques- 
tioned.—The Editor. 


CONCERT PITCH 
By Samuel Chotzinofi 


Casella, the versatile Italian composer who 
came to us to conduct the recently defunct State Symphony 
Orchestra, doesn't like what 1 wrote about the quality oi 
present-day Italian mus« He won't quite say as much 
Hut underneath Mr. Casella's concern for historical truth 
there are evidences of displeasure at my unappreciative att 
tude toward “one of the multiple sides of the.splendid, irre- 
istible renaissance which animates the entire Italian nation 


Here is the missive: 


Mr. Aliredo 


ASELLA PROTESTS 
Hotel Langwell, New York 


“Dear Sir: The World published an article by Mr. Samuel 
Chotzinoff upon the renaissance of Italian music, the which 
does not seem to me to be strictly in accord with the truth 
as the present situation of Italian music 1s—tor 
many reasons—more familiar to me than to Mr. Chotzinoff, 
| hope 1 may have the opportunity in your columns to retute, 
even contradict, some of the affirmations made by this young 
critic : 

She gist of Mr. Chotzinoff's article is this: Italy has a 
rich musical past of which she has been for many years too 
little For two centuries the land of Palestrina has 
been reduced to the production of ‘Italian operas.’ During 
the past three years, in accordance with the trend of political 
events, the young Italian composers have suddenly realized 
the glory that was Italy's of old, and with this realization 
have set to work frenetically to restore to Italy its ancient 
upremacy and thus to march upon a conquest of the musical 
world, And Mr. Chotzinoff corroborates his assertions with 
an appearance of documentation which only too unhappily 
proves that he knows little of the origins, the nature and the 
real goal of our musical renaissance. 

“First of all, Mr. Chotzinoff makes a singular error of 
evaluation in treating as a negligible quantity the theatrical 
music of Italy. No matter what admiration one may have 
for Gluck, Mozart, Weber, Wagner or Moussorgsky, such 
admiration will never succeed in hiding the real truth: that 
for two centuries, as even to-day, and in all countries and 
on all stages Italian opera holds the premier position. Mr 
Chotzinoft asserts that Italian opera has no other aim than to 
provide ¢ehicles for singers. It would be easy to point out 
to him that characters such as Norma, Basillio and Violetta 
(to cite only a few) are just as human and just as enduring 
as those of any other music drama. And it would be inter 
esting—I have not here the time—to contrast the actual aging 
of the- majority of the Wagnerian music-dramas with the 
persistent vitality of The Barber and of certain operas ot 
Verdi. At any rate, our opera’s two centuries of splendor, 
which has survived victoriously Wagnerism, can still survive 
also the two lines of attack whereby Mr. Chotzinoff imagines 
he has ‘liquidated’ one of the most important pages of musical 
history 

“Mr. Chotzinoff then goes on to say that the Italians have 
not written the well-tempered Clavichord of Bach. It would 
be easy to reply that the Germans during that same time did 
not erect that monument of imperishable freshness and of 
marvelous clarity—the 500 sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti. 
And | might also add that Bach, even the great Johann 
Sebastian himself, valued most highly the music of another 
Italian contemporary (forgotten by Mr. Chotzinoff) Antonio 
Vivaldi, and humbly copied with his own hand the creations 
of this Venetian genius that he might assimilate certain of 
their qualities 

“Now let us come to the modern part of the discussion 

“Mr. Chotzinoff, in his article, mentions practically ex- 
clusively the names of composers represented in the pro 
grams conducted by Mr. Toscanini recently in the concerts 
of the Philharmonic Society. So it follows that such im 
portant personalities as Malipiero, Alfano and Castelnuovo 
Tedesco have not even the honor of his notice. Mr. Chotzi 
noff mentions on the one hand Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei 
tre re, but he forgets completely to speak of the operas of 
Malipiero (Orfeide, Tre Comedie Goldoniane, Pantea, Filo 
mela o I'Infatuato, &c.), of Pizzetti's Fedra or Debora e 
Jacle, of Alfano’s Sakuntala or L”’ Ombra di Don Giovanni, 
of the Mandragola of Castelnuovo Leaving the 
theater and coming to music written for the concert stage, 
one finds the omissions of Mr. Chotzinoff no less regrettable 
Not a word on the vast symphonic production of Malipiero, 
on his two admirable quartets, Rispetti and Stornelli, on his 
moving mystery San Francesco d’Assisi. The chamber music 
of Pizzetti and of Alfano is completely ignored. In such 
circumstances one cannot even be astonished that the names 
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of younger musicians—Rieti, for example—have no place in 
the confused and arbitrary citations of Mr. Chotzinoff. 
Repupiates “Les Six” 

“Now I must speak of myself. Mr. Chotzinoff has evi 
dently never read seriosly any of my works, such as my 
partita for piano and orchestra or my concerto for string 
quartet. I cheerfully admit the freedom of any one to dis- 
like my music and I have certainly never pretended to please 
every one, Mr. Chotzinoff included. But Mr. Chotzinoff’s 
article contains an astonishing statement: The radical Italian 
music (which in the eyes of Mr. Chotzinoff is naturally rep- 
resented by Malipiero and above all by myself) is a provin- 
cial product influenced by the French ‘Groupe des Six.’ This 
insinuation is absolutely contrary to the truth, and Mr. Chot- 
zinoff would be most embarrassed were he called upon to 
produce a single document in substantiation of his impudent 
assertion. My tone-poem, Notte di Maggio, in which poly- 
harmony is employed throughout, dates from 1913. My 
Nine Pieces for Piano containing alarming analogies with 
the music of M. Milhaud—were published in 1915, a time 
when Milhaud and Honegger were students in the Conserva- 
toire and when Poulenc was scarcely weaned from his bottle. 
About 1914 I published in the Parisian review Montjoie an 
extended exposition of polytonality which, curiously enough, 
had nothing to do with an analogous article published eight 
years later by Milhaud. In considering the aesthetic of 
‘Les Six’ (who to-day are two and one-half), the precedence 
of the Italian school is no less evident. The French declared 
their noisy war upon impressionism about 1919. But at that 
time the Italians had already for many years eliminated all 
trace of impressionism in their art, and consequently had 
nothing to learn from the crashing manifestoes of M. Jean 
Cocteau, Mr. Chotzinoff’s assertion is too erroneous to be 
those who are little informed. 





taken seriously except by 


“Her voice has the great 
charm of being always 


perfectly in tune.” 


The New York Evening Post said the 
above about May Peterson, apeane, for- 
merly Opera Comique and Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 
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Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-V ocalion Records 


Nevertheless, | believe it necessary to refute energetically 
this false statement, which would overturn history. 

“Mr. Chotzinoff seems to imagine that the Italian com 
posers wear black shirts and write at the instigation of Mus 
solini imperialistic music. What a curious notion! 

“If 1 should meet the critic of The World I would say to 
him: ‘Dear Mr. Chotzinoff, you seem to me to be a nice 
young man and vour articles have often met with my sym 
pathetic response. But, for the love of God, if you wish to 
devote other articles to our school, do commence by study 
ing the output. Read attentively the principal works of Mal 
ipiero, of Pizzetti, of Respighi, of Alfano, of Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, and even of Casella. Study their spirit, their form 
and their technic. Compare all this with the great past of 
Italian music and even with the regrettable “Italian opera,” 
which you seem to treat a little too lightly. Don’t forget 
again to plumb the real differences between the Italian music 
of to-day and that of other nations. And then you may use 
fully enlighten your readers upon the nature and the im 
portance of an intellectual movement, which seems now to 
you to constitute above all else of superficial ambition and 
imperialistic push, but which in reality is one of the multiple 
sides of the splendid, irresistible renaissance which animates 
in this moment the entire Italian nation.’ 

Cordially, ALFREDO CASELLA.” 


“Patton Undaunted by Brasses and Drums” 

At the performance of Lohengrin given by the Cincinnati 
Zoo Opera Company on July 25 Fred Patton in the role of 
Telramund “gave an intensely vigorous reading to the score,”’ 
as the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune puts it. And to 
quote from the Cincinnati Times Star, “Fred Patton has not 
done a finer bit of acting. His conception of the character 
was inimitable, showing technic that results from intensive 
study ; and he sang as a Wagnerian singer should sing, un 
daunted by brasses and drums, with a quick grasp of oppor 
tunities and a firm voice in declamation.” The music critic 
of the Enquirer, reviewing the same performance, was 
especially impressed that Patton’s narrative was delivered 
with understanding and in impeccable style.” 
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Intercollegiate Song Book Soon to Be Issued 


Announcement is made by Thornton W. Allen, of 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York, publisher of college and school 
music, that the first edition of the new Intercollegiate Song 
300k (Vol. I), soon will be ready for distribution. This 
volume will contain the official Alma Mater and principal 
football songs of the foremost American universities. It is 
the first time that such a book has been printed, although 
as far back as 1868 there was published a volume called 
Carmena Collegensia, which was a compilation of various 
college songs, nearly all of them class tunes intermixed with 
some very ancient college hymns. Since that time several 
books of college songs have appeared in print, most of them 
comprising favorite airs used at all the universities, in 
addition to some of the older alma mater melodies and a 
sprinkling of the more or less well known “fight” songs. 

The Intercollegiate Song Book is made up of the one 
official Alma Mater song of each college as well as one or 
more football (or “fight”) numbers most popular at these 
institutions. Included are many of the greatest college 
song-hits of record. The number of contributions from each 
university has been limited so as not to interfere with the 
sale of individual college song books. 

Among the best known of the universities and colleges 
represented in this new book are the following: Alabama, 
Amherst, Arizona, Annapolis (Navy), Bucknell, Bryn 
Mawr, Columbia, Cornell, California, Colgate, Colorado, 
Chicago, Dartmouth, Dickinson, Denver, Fordham, George- 
town, Harvard, Holy Cross, Heidelberg, Illinois, lowa State, 
Kansas, Lafayette, Michigan, Maine, Minnesota, North- 
western, Notre Dame, North Carolina, New York University, 
Oberlin, Ohio State, Ohio Wesleyan, Oklahoma, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, Penn State, Pittsburgh, Rutgers, Roanoke, 
Stanford, Syracuse, Smith, Sweet Briar, Tulane, Texas, 
Virginia, Vassar, Vermont, Washington and Lee, U. of 
Washington, Washington State, West Virginia, Wesleyan 
Wisconsin, Western Reserve, Williams, West Point (Army), 
Yale, etc., etc. 

Numerous committees of college men have been formed 
to assist the publisher and in order that the new volume may 
be complete and strictly up-to-date. The Editorial Board, 
todate is composed of Dean Charles Gayley, of the University 
of California, and formerly of the University of Michigan; 
Carl F. Price, of Wesleyan University, well known com- 
poser and editor of church hymnals; Thomas A. Larremore, 
of Yale, and director of music at the University of Kansas; 
Earle G. Killeen, director of music at the University of 
Minnesota; and Frank L. Patterson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, well known author and composer as well as 
Associate Editor of the Musicat Courter. Other names 
are to be announced later. 

The Advisory Committee comprises some seventy or more 
well known college men, all either actively engaged at their 
respective institutions (i. e.—president, dean, director of 
music, or president of musical clubs, etc.), or closely asso- 
ciated in graduate work, 

Mr. Allen and those associated with 
enormous sale for this unusual volume. 


August 


him anticipate an 


° . . 
Josephine Forsyth Commended 
Josephine Forsyth, lyric soprano, has been praised by the 
press in many cities in which she has appeared in recital. 
According to the Stamford Advocate: “The annual musi- 
cale was by far one of the most, notable in the history of the 
club, Josephine Forsyth, in An Hour of Music, provided 
a pleasurable afternoon. Vivacious and charming, combining 
an appealing personality with a keen musical sense that 
almost approached wizardry, were outstanding characteristics 
to be noted in Miss Forsyth.” The following letters from 
people who have heard Miss Forsyth sing speak for them- 
selves : 
My dear Josephine Forsyth 
I want to tell you what an inspiration your recital, Lyric Thoughts 
of Twilight, was to me and to those privileged to hear you. It was 
truly a thing of appealing beauty—a poetic psalm of life There 
were thirty-two club presidents, honor guests, at my table, and they 
unanimously acclaimed it the most original and artistic presentation 
they had witnessed. This program will long linger in my memory one 
of the beautiful occasions of my life—a treasure of ennobling thoughts 
a message simple, gripping, uplifting—never to be forgotten. 
(Signed) Mrs. ALexanner La ViIGNe, 
President Daughters of Ohio 
My dear Mrs, 
As you no doubt know, I am one of Josephine Forsyth’s enthusiastic 
admirers and it will give me much pleasure to highly recommend any 
one of her unique programs 


Riggs: 


(Signed) Marie Kiecknorrer. 


My dear 

Words are inadequate to describe the 
Century Club given by Josephine 
I'wilight—the sincerity, the 


Annie Friedberg: 
matinee I attended at the 
Forsyth called Lyric Thoughts ot 
reverence, the exquisite pains she takes 
to keep the spirit of her work, the grace and ease with which she 
carries the entire program, In her poem she-tells us that twilight is 
prayer and I felt that I had received a benediction. Then followed the 
song There Is No Death, and I can assure you that you will be 
convinced of that fact, for you seem to be entirely enveloped in a 
cloud of love and beauty, and great joy. 
(Signed) Harrier Tarsox Darina, 

President Society of American Arts and Letters. 


Inez Barbour in Italy 


Inez Barbour will spend some time in Italy before return- 
ing for the fall season. She begins her engagements with 
a performance of Elijah in Philadelphia in October with 
Dr. H. G. Thunder and his chorus, augmented by three 
other large choruses. 
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A Cherniavsky Drops in on Paris 


Having received picture postcards from South Africa 
and from Mexico, and knowing the roving habits of the 
Cherniavsky Trio, I was not at all surprised when Mischel 
Cherniavsky called on me in Paris a few days ago on his 
way to Spain to arrange for a series of concerts in Madrid 
later in the year. He was on holiday bent and did not 





MISCHEL 
the cellist, at the door of the apartment house in the 


CHERNIAVSKY, 

Street 

which Saint-Saens lived 
picture shop. (Photo 

Lucas) 


called Monsieur-le 
for many years, 


Prince, Paris, in 
immediately over the 
by Clarence 


wish to talk about music and concerts. With the exception 
of some three or four cellos, an old viola, and a few violins, 
he gave all his time to the purchase of pictures of which 
he appeared to be an expert buyer. I envied him his 
Midas touch which changed everything he handled into 
gold. No sooner did he find an engraving or a painting 
in one of the innumerable antique shops of Paris than some 
one would offer him five, ten, fifteen times the cost of it. 
At a Carlo and at Dieppe he gained thousands of francs 
in the Casinos, and at St. Cloud he pocketed 5,000 francs 
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at the races where he spent about an hour, 
not knowing the name of one of the horses 
and unable to speak a word of the French 
language. In order to induc ’ this financial 
genius to remain in music I dragged him 
off to the house in which Saint-Saens lived 
longest and where he wrote the cello con- 
certo which Mischel Cherniavsky played 
when he was a boy with the composer play 

ing the accompaniment on the piano, C. L. 


Leginska Planning While Abroad 


Ethel Leginska, conductor of the Boston 
Philharmonic Orchestra, is abroad and 
writes home telling of her success relative 
to novelties to be performed by the orches- 
tra next year under her guidance. There 
will be an entire program devoted to Italian 
music which will include novelties by Piz- 
zeti and Casella. Casella is proving to be of 
great assistance to Leginska in making up 
this Italian program. There will be an- 
other program devoted to Wagner, a third 
devoted to Ts@haikowsky, and during the 
season at nine consecutive concerts will be 
performed one of the Beethoven sym- 
phonies, ending up with the Beethoven 
ninth. Volterra, one of the best known of 
the Italian pianists, is to perform for the 
first time in Boston the Sgambati concerto 
for piano and orchestra. Leginska has 
procured the scores and parts of a number 
of important works—most of which will be performed in 
Boston for the first time by the new orchestra. 


Godfrey Ludlow Writing for Witmark’s 


Godfrey Ludlow, who is recognized as one of the 
contemporary violinists and who, is delighting 
with his Sunday evening recitals through WJZ, has been 
making the rendition of his own unique transcriptions of 
famous ballads a special and welcome feature. His success 
with these transcriptions has been such that there has been 
an unusual demand for printed copies, with the result that 
M. Witmark & Sons, from whose famous Black and White 
Series Mr, Ludlow has been regularly featuring composi 
tions, have decided to publish his transcriptions of Arthur 
Penn's Smilin’ Through and Sunrise and You, Herman 
Gantvoort’s Golden Crown and Ernest R. Ball’s Who Knows 
and Mother Machree. Others will follow shortly 


great 
thousands 


Hadley Ends Stadium a Engagement 

Henry Hadley ended his week as guest conductor of the 
Stadium Concerts on Tuesday evening, August 10, present 
ing a program which included his own rhapsody, The Cul 


prit Fay, a work which has not been heard here in a long 
time. Written in 1908, it has preserved an astonishing fresh 
ness and modernity. One is not surprised to know that it 


took the prize offered in that year by the National Federa 


en route to Europe, 


11 





ETHEL 
(left) on the deck of the S.S. Patria with the Captain and his puppies 


LEGINSKA 

while 
and. (right) contemplating the beauties of Florenes 
tion of Music Clubs. In this, as in all his othet 
Hadley is a master of orchestration and _ his 
fancy has produced in this case a brilliant 
inspiration. Mr. Hadley was tended two 
one at the end of his own work 
program, which ended with the 
phony, ovations which continued 
in each instance 
thanks, 


works, Mt 
imaginative 
work of distinct 
separate ovations, 
and one at the end of the 
fourth Tschaikowsky sym 
so long he was compelled 


to say a few words of acknowledgment and 


The preceding evening the program included the New 
World Symphony and Strauss’ Don Juan for principal 
numbers, both of which had given vivid readings by Mr 
Hadley. The novelty was the symphonic prelude to act three 
of the opera Egypt by William J. McCoy, well-made music 
of no particular significance 

The Toys in Canada 
Ernest Toy, Australian violinist, and his wile, Eva Leslie 


making an extensive 

they appeared in 
tour finishes at the end 
September and part of 
appearances in Chicago 
appearances They are engaged 
November and December in 


Toy, contralto and pianist, have been 
tour of Canada this summer, 
many of the largest cities Their 
of August in Ontario and during 
October they will be making local 
as well as several radio 
for thirty-six dates during 
the State of Minnesota. 


where have 
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Announces Engagement as Member of Faculty 


VIOLA COLE-AUDET 


Well Known Concert Pianist and Teacher 


Mme. Audet will begin teaching at the opening of the fall term 
Monday, September 13th. Private lesson periods of 30 and 60 
minutes each now being reserved. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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Van Hoogstraten Returns to Stadium 


On Wednesday evening, August 11, Willem van Hoog- 
raten returned from his sojourn to the Hollywood Bowl, 





vhere he had been conducting concerts, to resume his post 
ductor of the Stadium concerts. A large and cheering 
dienee greeted the popular leader who remained with the 
Philharmonic until August 18, when Frederick Stock became 
est for a series of concerts. Mr. van Hoog- 
( « for his New York re-entry the Weber Frie- 

erture, which he directed with an energetic swing 

nated spirit. To the Debussy Fetes Mr, van Hoog- 

t imbued a delicate atmospheric reading and gave to the 
lschaikowsky Italian Nights an interpretation which, in 


the overlength and ponderousness of the composition, 
t him many recalls to the stand. The Brahms sec- 
took up the second part of the program, in 


Mr. van Hoogstraten proved himself the fine sensi 
irtist he is known to be The adagio was truly a high 
n the evening's performance. The favorite Rimsky- 
Korsakoff Bumble Bee was given as an encore during the 
and, as usual, proved a favorite with the public, 
m Thursd August 12, a Beethoven-Wagner program 
n, divided between the Pastoral symphony and ex 
rpts from Gotterdammerung and Rheingold 
() aturda \ugust 14, Saint-Saéns’ Carnival of the 
mals had first Stadium performance with Cornelius 
Van Vliet playing the cello solo. The composition proved 
much interest and it was to be regretted that the un- 
i weather prevented many music lovers from hear 
rendition. This number was preceded by the over- 
re t Strau Fledermaus and Grieg’s Two Elegiac 
Melodies for Strings, followed by the Schubert, symphony 
ma 
Sunday offered the musicians their first opportunity for 
the open in three days, and a goodly audience heard the 
Handel concerto grosso for the first time at the Stadium 
vith Hans Lange, E. Tak, violininists, and Cornelius Van 
Vliet, cellist, as soloists in the concertino. The work was 
ell played and enjoyed. Weber's Invitation to the Waltz 
nd Ravel's La Va with The Blue Danube Waltz as en 
core did not seem too much for the audience in the way of 
ing n rhe concert closed with the Liszt Second 
H rt n Khay ly 
Mott Artist a Success in Italy 
leresa Gluck, a product of the Alice Garrigue Mott 
tudio in New York, ts a talented young singer with a love 
ly soprano voice who is spending the summer in Italy 


towns she 
Miss Gluck 
deep feel 


Musical director 1 
has visited apparently are of one 
has that rare combination of 


various opera houses of the 
opinion, that 


voice, fine technic, 


ing, intelligence, exceptional histrionic ability and good 
musical training for a successful career in opera and con 
ert Leopold Mugnone expressed his delight over her 
ippealing arti stry and voice, giving her some opportunities 
for the furtherance of her art while in Italy. Among her 
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over there was the recent one in 
Siena with the Societa Corale, Giuseppe Verdi, upon the 
occasion of the Palia Feast, which was attended by an 
audience of 40,000 people from various parts of the world. 
The eg was composed of choral numbers and solos by 
Miss Gluck, who sang arias from Boheme, Butterfly, 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana, Her success was im- 
mediate and was followed by a return engagement. II 
Piccolo Teatrale of Milan, in commenting on the event, 
said: “What made this concert most interesting was the 
appearance of an American lyric artist, Teresa Gluck. 
This artist, whose diction is even better than that of many 
of our own singers, displayed uncommon powers. Her 
voice is ample and appealing, clear in the high notes and 
perfect in modulation. Her masterly singing of selections 
from Boheme, Butterfly and Pagliacci, and the passion she 
poured into these, aroused the house to clamorous applause 
The prayer from Cavalleria, rendered by the chorus of 
the Verdi and Miss Gluck, had to be repeated amid general 
acclamation.” And La Nazione of Florence stated: 
“Teresa Gluck, soprano of New York, gave her assistance 
to this delightful evening and sennrnean to its success by 
singing with splendid voice and vital sentiment selections 
Leoncavallo. She received 
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important appearances 


from Puccini, Mascagni, and 
enthusiastic applause.” 
According to I] Gionale d'Italia of Rome, “Miss Gluck 


sang selections from Boheme, Butterfly, Pagliacci and a 
graceful scherzo of Mascagni, exciting general admiration 
Her sweet and appealing voice, with ringing high notes 
and perfect modulation joined with natural sentiment, 


” 


aroused long continued applause. 


PITTSBURGH, 

Pirrspurcu, Pa.—Several thousand 
largest crowd yet drawn to the newly instituted series, at- 
tended the third concert of the Pittsburgh's Festival 
Orchestra in Forbes Field. Charles March, conductor, was 
at the head of the orchestra, with Carolyn Gray, Pittsburgh 
pianist, making her local debut, as soloist. The concert was 
noteworthy because of two things. First, it revealed in 
Charles Marsh a conductor who is head and shoulders above 
any man in this position 3 ittsburgh offers today, and second, 
for the presentation of Carolyn Gray to the musical public 
of the Steel City. Charles March becomes at once the out- 
standing figure among Pittsburgh group of directors. The 
work of this man and the qualities of the Pittsburgh Festival 
Orchestra serve to open the eyes of most Pittsburghers who 
have hied themselves to Forbes Field since the inception of 
these concerts. In Carolyn Gray is revealed a pianist whose 
work adds a new name to the city’s list of artists. Miss 
Gray becomes at once an important figure in the music 
life of the city, her talents undisputable and her playing of 
the Grieg Concerto op. 16 was a superb bit of work. There 
is a brilliance, a virility, if the word can be employed, to 
the woman’s work that gives an arresting quality to the 
playing. Her technic is that of an artist much older in 
years and experience, while her sense of values lends an 
enjoyable quality to her reading. 

The degree of Doctor of Music was conferred recently 
by the Duquesne University upon Frank J. Brosky, who has 
been so eminently successful in developing pupils that today 
there are over 150 professional violinists who have studied 
with them. 

Warm commendation of the Pittsburgh Polyphonic Choir 
for its work in the recent International Eucharistic Congress, 
held in Chicago, is expressed in a letter received by Rev. 
Charles Rossini, director of the choir, from C. J. Quille, 
general secretary, on behalf of the Congress 

Frances and Lillian Kuhns of Scottdale were the soloists 
at the concert of the Connellsville Military Band given on 
the steps of the high school building. 

season of summer opera was opened recently - in 
Conneaut Lake Temple of Music by the Rochester Opera 


PA. 


Pittsburghers, the 


Company under the direction of Vladimir Rosing, with 
Emanuel Balaban conducting, assisted by Otto Luening. 


B. Mc M. 








diploma. 


stein, 
ment heads. 
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MR. 


AND MRS. ALEXANDER BLOCH 
pictured (above) with a class of students after a session of 
ensemble practice at Hillsdale, N. Y., and (below) in com- 
plete relaxation at a picnic near the edge of the woods. Mr. 
Blac h believes so firmly in the necessity of thorough train- 
img im chamber music for young musicians that he has 
devoted three afternoons a week during the entire summer 
to quartet practice without extra charge to his pupils. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloch have been fortunate in having two cellists 
with them this summer, in addition to the violin students, so 
that it has also been possible to study works written for a 
larger number of instruments, Next winter Mr. and Mrs. 
Bloch hope to have a string ensemble for the benefit of 
their pupils. 





Frantz Proschowsky Studio Notes 

Muriel La France has signed a contract 

certs with Levitzki. Miss La France is a young singer who 

made a convincing success at the last concert of the Rubin- 

stein Club in New York. She is a protege of Galli-Curci, 
who is educating her at the Proschowsky Studio, 


for joint con 


Albert Rappaport has been engaged by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, and is scheduled to sing many important 
roles during the coming season. He is in rehearsal and 
working hard; his voice is a beautiful tenor with both lyric 
and dramatic qualities. 


Mr. Proschowsky taught at the MacPhail School in Minne- 


apolis this summer, and included in his master class of 
teachers were Clara Williams, prominent soprano of the 
Northwest; Lora Lulsdorff MacCartney, the well known 


contralto; Mr. Fullerton, head of the vocal department ; 
Rose Zachow, Florenze Wharton and Bessie Hutchins. The 
Way to Sing, published by C. C. Birchard, has become the 
standard vocal guide of the MacPhail School. 

Roy Wall, formerly of Lincoln, Neb., one of the finest 
exponents of Mr. Proschowsky’s work, will settle in Seattle, 
where he will teach and concertize. His baritone voice and 
art of singing are considered by many to be equal to the 
best on the American stage. 

The winners of the scholarships in Chicago at the Gunn 
School of Music, where Mr. Proschowsky is teaching this 
month, are Marie MacAfee, who won the Galli-Curci schol- 
arship, and Maude Bouslaugh Minnema, who was awarded 
the Tito Schipa scholarship. Luella Melius, one of the 
judges in the contest, granted a scholarship to Ruth Kuech- 
ler, the possessor of a beautiful lyric soprano voice. Mr. 
Proschowsky states that his pedagogical work at the Gunn 
School is most interesting. His classes are full to capacity 
and very definite results have been accomplished. The work 
will be carried on by the many teachers who attend the sum- 
mer master classes from all over the United States. 


eer 
OBITUARY 





Gerhart Stehmann 

Vienna.—Gerhart Stehmann, for twenty-five years bass- 
baritone of the Vienna Staatsoper a known as the singer 
with the largest repertory on the German stage, died here 
after a short illness. He was at one time a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and later sang all the big 
Wagner baritone roles at Vienna. In late years, when his 
voice had left him, he sang smaller roles, appearing on an 
average of six times a week. He was an excellent actor and 
a particularly musicianly singer. A widely noted episode of 
his career was a performance of Lohengrin, when Steh- 
mann, singing the role of the Herald, proved his presence of 
mind and musicianship by jumping in and finishing the big 
speech of King Henry when the singer who impersonated this 
role, suddenly lost his memory. P.-B. 


Irenee Marius Berge 

Irenee Marius Berge, composer, who was born in France 
February 1, 1867, and came to this country in 1900, died at 
his New Jersey home on July 30. Mr. Berge composed a 
great many different works, including operas and symphonies. 
The best known were some choral works. He had studied 
under Massenet and DuBois, and won a number of prizes 
in his native country, and after coming from New York in 
1921 won in 1923 a $500 prize offered by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs for his choral work, Spring in Sicily. 
He is survived by a widow. 


Emily C. Berry 
Emily C. Berry, mother of Annie Louise David, the well 
known harpist, passed away on July 29. Throughout her 
musical career Mrs. Berry had been a great source of in- 
spiration to her daughter, and her loss will be felt keenly not 
only by Mme. David but also by all those who were fortu- 
nate enough to have known her. 
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THE SPIRITUALS COME INTO THEIR OWN 


J. R d Joh 





and Taylor Gordon Unique Interpreters of the Negro Folk-Songs—A New Johnson Book 


of Spirituals. 


J. Rosamond Johnson dropped in at the Musica, Courter 
office the other day, and the conversation naturally turned 
to the second book of Negro Spirituals, which, following 
the marked success of the first book, that has already sold 
some 15,000 copies, will naturally follow. Publication will 
come in September from the Viking Press. The new vol- 
ume, said Mr. Johnson, will have more Spirituals of a philo- 
sophic turn and less prayerful 
ones, than the first volume. “T 
think on the whole it will be bet- 
ter than the first book,” said he. 
“It has fewer of the best known 
Spirituals, most of which were 
included in the first volume, but 
these others are equally fine and 
a great many of them have never 
been set down before.” Among 
them are: Sometimes I Feel Like 
a Motherless Child, Walk To- 
gether Children, | Want God's 
Heab'n To Be Mine, Zekiel Saw 
De Wheel, A Little Talk Wid 
Jesus Makes It Right, Daniel 
Saw De Stone, Same Train, | 
Want To Die Easy When I Die, 
Walk Down De Lane, Members, 
Don’t Get Weary, and That Great 
Gettin-up Mornin’. Mr. Johnson 
quoted a couplet from one of the 
songs in the new book, which has 
a strikingly poetic beauty: 

Death been to my 
ong-— 


house; didn’t stay 


Looked in the bed, and my mother was 
gone. 


“What started you making this 
collection of Spirituals, Mr. John- 
son at 

“It was a promise [I made 
to a man who was always very 
friendly to me, the late Henry 
Edward Krehbiel, for many years critic of the New York 
Tribune. He said to me once, ‘Johnson I think you are 
more fitted than anybody else to do justice to those splendid 
folk songs, now so rare, which we know as The Spirituals, 
and [| want you to promise me that when you have an op- 
portunity you will set them down so that they may be pre- 
served for posterity.’ I never had the chance till after Mr. 
Krehbiel died.” 

That Mr. Krehbiel, himself particularly interested in 
Afro-American music and author of books on the subject, 
was right in his feeling that Mr. Johnson was particularly 
fitted for this work is proved by the result. He is a thor- 
oughly practical musician, a native of the south, and was 


for tén years supervisor of music in all the colored schools 
of the State of Florida. 

He and his associate, Taylor Gordon, a colored tenor 
with a most unusual voice, won striking success in the 
series of recitals of Spirituals they gave last winter in New 
York and other large cities of the East. W. J. Henderson, 


writing in the New York Sun of January 2, after their first 





J. ROSAMOND JOHNSON AND TAYLOR GORDON, 
Premier Exponents of the Negro Spiritual. 


New York 
compliment : 

“Swinging the lantern through the shadows of the week, 
one discovers that the outstanding personality is Rosamond 
Johnson, Of course Taylor Gordon occupies a place in the 
light, but somehow that crouching figure at the piano and 
that low, faint, sepulchral voice chain the thought. This 
writer knows no other artist who can equal Rosamond John 
son in his particular accomplishment, which is not easy to 
define. He is too young to bave known slavery days and 
conditions. He is an educated man and a trained musician 
Yet he sings and plays accompaniments for spirituals as 
if he had lived through a whole library of Uncle Tom’s 


recital, paid the two men an extraordinary 
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Cabins. But always behind everything he does, no matter 
how realistic, and in some moments even seemingly ele- 
mental, there lurks the spirit of the artist. Yes, Rosamond 
Johnson was the foremost personality of the last week and 
together with Taylor Gordon he has revitalized the spiritual, 
which was pretty nearly drowned under the flood of so- 
phistication.” Their audience was not content with hand 
clapping but time after time burst into vocal applause and 
cries of bravo 

Next season heard in numerous cities 
itinerary including appear- 
They sing Spirituals as they 
There is no softening them, or turning them 
into art The Boston Globe said of one of their 
programs an evening more spiritual than many 
church services, more dramatic than many plays, more truly 
musical than most concerts.” Above all their offering 
is unique, something new on the concert platform, with a 
feeling of genuineness that is too often lacking in recital 
halls. Without doubt they will enjoy the same popularity 
in the South and West that is already theirs in the East 


they will be 
throughout the country, their 
ances on the Pacific Coast 

should be sung. 
songs. 


Hadley’s In Bohemia Heard in Rome 


Nazzarenpo de Rubertis, conductor of the Kaisas City 
Symphony Orchestra, brought out two American works at 
a concert he recently conducted in Rome, Italy, Henry 
Hadley’s In Bohemia overture and George W. Chadwick's 
Sinfonietta. 

Mr. de Rubertis is a native of Italy, but has lived in this 
country for many years. Last season he gave forty-eight 
concerts at home and on tour with his orchestra, playing no 
less than eighteen different American works on his pro- 
grams, probably a larger proportion than is to be credited to 
any other American orchestra 


His program in Rome, given at the Teatro Quirino on 


June 30, had the two American works for its first part, 
followed by Wolf-Ferrari’s overture to The Secret of 
Suzanne, Franck’s Symphonic Variations for piano and 
orchestra (Oreste de Rubertis, soloist) and ending with 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff Caprice Espagnole. The Roman 


papers spoke most favorably of the Hadley work: 
The overture In Bohemia by Hadley 
constructed, It is a good composition that respects form anc 
religiously Il Lavoro d'Italia 
The two composers (Hadley and Chadwick) have great gusto, and 
their works pleased for their variety, the beauty of the themes, for 
the instrumental work, elegant and original ll Messaggero 
rhe compositions of Hadley and Chadwick were interesting to the 


is a work solidly and brilliantly 
moc 


Roman public, for their happy inspiration, for the fine work-out 
ind the happy rhythm. The composers are two aristocratic musicians 
ind they treat the orchestral masses nobly.—I] Corriere d'Italia 


In the programs we admired two new American works. The overture 
La Bohemia by Hadley and the Sinfonietta in D by Chadwick, com 
positions containing fine ideas and very pleasing themes.—-La Tribuna 

The Overture La Bohemia of Hadley is pleasing in structure and 
orchestrated with gusto.—Il Popolo di Roma 


] 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly Sail 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly, well known musi 
cians of Cincinnati, sailed last Monday on the S.S. Berlin 
for a sojourn abroad of one year. 
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1926-27 Season 


Opens in New York, September 13th, Century Theatre 





The engagement in the Metropolis will be followed by a transcontinental tour reaching from Montreal to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, covering 15,000 miles and involving some 300 performances. 


The Booking will Include the Following Cities: 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Memphis, Tampa, Miami, Atlanta, Montreal, Toronto, Albany, 
Buffalo, Spokane, Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake, Ogden, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, Ft. Wayne, Columbus, Cleveland, Youngstown, 
Akron, Pittsburgh, Washington and Providence. 





of high esteem in the world of music. 





Has popularized grand opera as an artistic diversion, 


THE SAN CARLO 


Has ingratiated itself most happily upon the attention of music lovers. 
Has gathered laurels in nearly every state in the Union and the Dominion. 
public’s confidence, which has never been betrayed. Possesses a spirit of utter progressiveness which has proven successful. 
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seriousness with 
makers, the 


as could be, this due in a measure to the 
which she sketched the part. With such fur 
mirth of the public was well understandable 
Aucust 14 


The week came to a happy conclusion with another per- 
formance of Lohengrin 


LOHENGRIN, 


ReNe& Deven 
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How Is It to Be Done? 


Stamford, Conn., August 4, 1926, 


lo the Musica 


It is with great interest 
Teaching Conditions by J. L 
Courter, issue July &, and 
taken up so that the 
come a legitimate 

Licensing teachers and signing 
of the year would eliminate the 
dignified. In this age of commercialism when 
umonized and amalgamated so that persons working at a 
trade can earn wages making a good living, whereas a 
teacher has spent much time and money and also personal 
sacrifice for the sake of education, would it not be proper 
and right for the music teacher to well as peopk 
of other professions ? 

Why should music teachers be obliged to worry each day 
whether the pupils will show up or whether “they haven't 
practiced all week because Aunt Lizzie over in Hackensack” 
has been indisposed, or the many various excuses which 
keep pupils from handing the fee to the teacher, and whether 
Miss So-and-So may have already taken some of her 


1 Courter 

Musi 
SICAT 
cudgel will be 
music can he 


that I read the article 
Dashiell in the Mt 
with hope that the 
protession of teaching 
one, 

eleven months 
make teaching 
all trades are 


up pupils for 
fakers and 


live as 


best 





AN EDITOR’S SUMMER SYMPHONY 


Snapshots of Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief of the 
A 1 (seated) shows him reading a certain musical journal 

the critical onslaught of the coming winter. No. 
the tracks of a wildcat, for which he 


MUSICAL 


3 is a sliced backhand, 
has been hunting ever since, but is not so certain that he desires the meeting. 


diversions in the 
he is conditioning himself fo» 
4, he is pointing out 


Courier, at his summer 
guess which one? In No. 2, 
staccato e fortissimo. No. 


mountains, 


August 19, 1926 
pupils simply because of the difference in the fee—Miss So- 
and-So, who, by the way, is twelve years of age and whose 
friends have so praised and put the notion into her head that 
she is qualified to teach, and who has inserted an advertise- 
ment in the local paper, “Piano Instruction,” and to whom 
no doubt people will entrust their children because “she only 
charges 50c a lesson.” 

I know another 
to a lesson,” 


“teacher of piano” who when “listening 
reads a novel sitting in a low comfortable arm 
chair, or who counts his pocket money making up his ac- 
counts, and one who lols in the window looking at the 
“weather,” and one who does her baking and other house- 
hold duties while the pupil is hammering away at the piano. 

The ignorant class, which comprises the general public, 
not realize that this is wrong as long as the fee is 
only 50c” or so long as teacher has “Professor” on his visit- 
ing card. The public seldom makes inquiry as to personal 
character of the person they entrust with the education of 
their children. 

There is also the wealthy woman who although lacking in 
education herself, for want of something else to do, sets up 
a studio and advertises herself as a philanthropist “educat- 
ing” the poor (?) at from twenty-five cents to fifty cents 
a le making conditions even harder for the honest to 
goodness teacher to make a living. It is not the really poor 
this person solicits and gets by the way, but the middle class, 
who, as a rule at present, can afford to pay a legitimate fee 
for tuition, but who bite at the bait “philanthropist” holds 
out 

It is safe to say that in no other business can the faker be 
so successful. He may not be able to play beyond third 
grade music, and not being able to set an example for the 
pupil, how can said pupil gain insight as to performatice or 
interpretation? It is a small percentage of the general public 
who attend concerts so that the teacher is the one to put 
appreciation and understanding of music into the brain of 
the pupil 

By all means let us 


does 


Son, 


have signing up of pupils for eleven 
months of the year, taking one month for vacation, and 
licensing teachers so that “Teacher of Music’ can have a 
decent standing in any community 

(Signed ) 


Acnes L 


writer that “licensing 


SAETRE. 


[It is perfectly true, as the 
teachers and signing up pupils for eleven months of the 
year” would eliminate fakers and make teaching dignified, 
or at least go a good way toward bringing about improved 
conditions, but the writer proposes no remedy for present 
conditions \ few intelligent suggestions as to how both 
these desirable things may be brought about would have 
added value to the communication.—Editor’s Note. ] 


Says, 





THE PICK OF THE 
PUBLICATIONS 





Piano 
Presser 


(Theo. Company, Philadelphia) 


Middle C and the Notes Above and Notes Below, by 
Lidie Avirit Simmons. First lessons in piano teaching 
with appealing titles for the children and words accom 
panying the melody. There are twenty-one lessons with 
explanatory notes and attractively illustrated for the 
children 


(Belgian Conservatory of Music, Brooklyn) 


Mexicana, by Eugenio Pirani.. A paraphrase for piano 
which this clever musician has woven into something 
typicafy characteristic of Mexico. It requires good finger 
dexterity, good use of the staccato, and a limber wrist 
for octaves 
XI “1 21e@a 
Choruses 
Ditson Co., 


(Oliver Boston) 


Cupid’s Night Out, by Stanley R. Avery. A whimu- 
sicality in one act. here are thirteen characters with 
solos and ensemble work. It requires very modest stage 
setting and the episode takes place in two living rooms 
of an apartment house. The parts do not require any 
extraordinary vocal accomplishments, but the solos are 
of a melodic type and can be made most effective. The 
usual type of voice for light operettas is required, 


(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston) 


The Fountain of Youth by E. S. Hosmer. A cantata 
for mixed voices, which opens with an orchestral prelude. 
There are solos and chorus, and seems to breathe the 
atmosphere of Spain. Ponce De Leon is the character 
around which the cantata is weaved 

Out Where the West Begins, by Samuel Richard 
Gaines.—A chorus for women’s voices with tenor and 
flute The flute solo is taken from a tribal melody, 
and this Indian theme is interwoven in the entire work. 
The poem is by Arthur Chapman, who has sought to 
portray the spirit of the West rather than to attempt 
literal painting of scenes. This is embodied chiefly in the 
flute and tenor solos, elements which are heard but not 
seen. The difficulty in the work lies in that suggestion 
and elusion have to be carefully and strictly carried out, 
so that the appeal of the poem may be enhanced and not 
distorted. 


solos. 


Engagements at Estelle Liebling Studio 

At the Colony Theater, the Liebling Trio, consisting of 
Beatrice Belkin, Patricia O’Connell and Celia Branz, sang 
a medley of popular songs arranged by Miss Liebling and 
proved so successful that a reéngagement resulted for a 
second week. 

Betty Lawrence is prima 
Reviews for thirteen wecks 

In another Publix Review 
Nancy Corrigan 


donna of one of the Publix 


one of the leading soloists is 


Midsummer Beach 
July 24 to 27. 
Mark Strand 


Rigeau was soloist in the 
Jackson Heights Theater, 
Pickler has been singing at the 
Theaters in New York and Brooklyn 
Beatrice Belkin was guest 
Scala Opera Company in Linwood, N 
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CINCINNATI, On10.—The Zoo Opera Company has passed 
the high watermark of artistic triumph with the production 
of Lohengrin and Traviata in the sixth week of its reper- 
toire, and reached a climax the following week with its pre- 
sentation of Falstaff and a gorgeous production, the best 
ever seen at the Zoo, of Aida. 

Lohengrin was given before crowded houses and Aida 
also taxed the capacity of the open air theater, hundreds 
sitting on the outer benches anxious to catch a glimpse of 
the pageantry, or even standing during the whole perform- 
ance. Alma Peterson was a stately Elsa, beautiful in per- 
son as well as in the pure artistry of her singing. She had 
already won her audience with her portrayal of Elizabeth 
in Tannhauser and her delineation and singing of Elsa left 
nothing to be desired. Herbert Gould as King Henry again 
proved the beauty of his fine voice and his dignity of bear- 
ing. He is alre: ady a favorite soloist in Cineimnati and his 
interpretation of operatic roles is winning him even greater 
favor. In Marta Wittkowska the audience enjoyed one of 
the most dramatic interpretations of the role of Ortrud. 
Fred Patton, a particular favorite in Cincinnati, who is re- 
turning for the Cincinnati May Festivals, sang the role of 
Telramund on Sunday and Thursday evenings, while How- 
ard Preston was heard on Wednesday evening. 

La Traviata was the second offering this week, with 
Melvena Passmore, coloratura soprano, especially well fitted 
to the role of Violetta because of her personal charm and 
her artistic singing, Ernest Davis was Alfredo and Ernesto 
Torti Germont. Kathryn Browne was again welcomed by 
an audience which is always delighted with her sy mpathetic 
portrayal of her roles, her lovely rich mezzo-soprano voice 
and her clear diction. Natale Cervi, Herbert Gould, Leon 
Braude, Pearl Besuner, and Max Toft adding to the en 
semble of the cast with their fine singing. Proving that the 
peculiar acoustics of this open air theater could be mastered 
so as to allow the voices to be heard over the orchestra. 
Adolph Schmidt conducted the performances of La Travi 
ata with such musicianship that he was acclaimed by the 
audiences, 

The sixth season of opera at the Cincinnati Zoo and the 
first which Isaac Van Grove has conducted here, is out- 
standing for an exceptional all-star cast, a finely trained 
professional chorus, beautiful stage settings, and productions 
not only new to Cincinnati but new to America. Thus we 
had the first production of Verdi's delightful opera, Falstaff 
in the English language, the first time that the Shakespear 
ean words were used in this country, and the fact won edi 
torial recognition from Clark B. Firestone of the Times 
Star, who on another occasion gave space to the production 
of the Elixir of Love. It was a great undertaking to pro- 
duce two Verdi operas in one week, but so well has Clar 
ence E, Cramer, the impresario, selected his artists, so inde 
fatigably do Isaac Van Grove, musical director, and Louis 
Raybout,. stage director, carry out their important part of 
this summer season, that Charles G. Miller, business man 
ager of the Zoo, is to be congratulated upon his discretion in 
having called to his aid these three well-known artists for 
this summer’s season of opera. The week brought sold-out 
houses and regret that the operas could not be repeated 
another week. 

Falstaff, heard for the first time in Cincinnati and for the 
first time sung in English in this country, was received 
vociferously by a highly appreciative audience on Monday 
evening. Each performance was better than the one previ 
ous, and on Friday night Ernesto Torti, baritone, was the 
center of interest because of his accident while horseback 
riding the day before and which necessitated his left arm 
being carried in a sling. 

Falstaff is a test of any opera company, for the work is 
amazingly difficult, due to its intricacies, speedy action and 
the necessity for absolute certainty in regard to every detail 
of entrance, exit, attack and finish. Hts voice is rich, vi 
brant and of ample power, even for the portrayal of a phy- 
sical giant as Falstaff is supposed to be. Vocally he makes 
a very artistic Falstaff. Ernest Torti was excellent as Ford 
and Themy Georgi sang the fervent love song of the final 
scene so impressively as to halt the action of the opera. 
Soloists and choristers gave ample proof of their powers 
and high artistry under the guidance of Conductor Van 
Grove, whose discipline at rehearsals found its reward in 
public performance last night 

The roles of the three Wives of Windsor were well taken 
by Kathryn Browne as Dame Quickly, Mabel Sherwood as 
Mistress Ford, and Fulah Corner as Mistress Page. Joan 
Ruth returned to the company to sing the part of Anna 
Ford, her voice blending exquisitely with that of Themy 
Georgi as Fenton. In the supporting group were Fenton 
C. Pugh, whose pure tenor was especially good in the part 
of Dr. Caius; Louis John Johnen and Leon Braude, the 
fun makers as Bardolph and Pistol. It was a notable per- 
formance and it was with much praise that Cincinnati looks 
forward for the eighth and last week, which will give 
musical Cincinnati the demanded repetition of the sparkling 
opera, Martha, and Verdi's tragic opera, Il Trovatore. 

Cincinnatians were especially pleased to again hear their 
favorite, Italo Picchi, former basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who took the role of Ramfis, the ys 
Priest, in Aida, a part which gave his artistry, as well é 
his mellow voice, ample opportunity. yonr remains in 
Cincinnati, having been engaged by the College of Music 
to take charge of operatic training and coaching. ¢e 

M. VD. 


Hutcheson to Play at Sandwich, Mass. 

Ernest Hutcheson will be one of the star attractions in 
the benefit arranged by the Sandwich ( Mass.) Health Asso 
ciation for August 24. Although -_ a summer resident 
of Sandwich, and then only in the brief intervals between 
his summer master class at Chautauqua and his concert 
season, Mr. Hutcheson is a hearty supporter of its com 
munity work. 

On October 31 the pianist will play at the Sesquicenten 
nial, giving a performance of the Tschaikowsky B minor 
concerto with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Frederick Stock, 
of the Chicago Orchestra, conducting. 


Arthur Middleton Vacationing in Michigan 

Following his successful season of teaching at the Bush 
Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Arthur Middleton will 
spend a short vacation in Northern Michigan, returning to 
New York in time to prepare for his winter’s concert activi 
ties. 
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BELLE GORSKY 


Gorsky Bel Canto Studio Notes 


Sa and Bella Gorsky, eminent vocal authorities and ex 
ponents of the bel canto method, will start their fall term 
of teaching at their Kimball Hall Studios on September 2 
Gorsky’s reputation has been gained through the remark 
successes of their many artist pupils who are before 
either as members of the leading opera companies 
or gaming laurels on the concert platform. Among those who 
have studied with the Gorskys and strongly endorse them 
as teachers are such artists as Alex Valentinoff, Rose Pran 
sky, Lidia Katovsky, Anastasha Rabinoff, Herbert Dahl, 
Lorrain Frazer, Lilith Gorsey, Kathleen Fitz-Patrick and 
others. Within the last three months there have been 
a number of pupils from the Gorsky studios enter concert 
companies, signing contracts of comparative long duration 

Eleanor Goldberg-Phillips, a soprano of fine personality 
and great vocal charm, has been engaged by the Western 
Vaudeville Management for a tour for several months. 

Lilith Gorsey, possessor of a glorious dramatic soprano, is 
scoring success appearing in concerts at Atlantic City. Jack 
Rothblatt, late of The Student Prince company, a splendid 
baritone, enjoyed a successful season besides many concert 
and recital engagements. Anastasha Rabinoff, dramatic so- 
prano, who is now on her way to Europe and who has studied 
with the Gorskys for the past three years, has won remark 
able success this season in operatic performances with the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company and the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera 


i he 
able 


the public 


many 


Ruth Sokol’s singing is always a source of pleasure and 
her art seems to have grown since she was last heard at the 
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SA GORSKY 


United Synagogue Festival. Anna Lebow, a person of much 
artistic taste and musical ability, is always a welcomed artist 
to all Lubliner and Trinz audiences 

Edna Segart is a favorite with the German Club. Lilian 
Melnick sang leading role in El Bandito showing sweet fresh 
ness of voice and charming interpretation. Pearl Feldman, 
a mezzo soprano of fine timbre, range and volume, showed 
much talent and was heartily applauded at the Central Thea 
ter. Mary Sternfield, very pretty soprano 
voice, which she used advantageously in Musetta’s valse song, 
made an excellent impression at the Pershing Palace, where 
she appeared in concert. 

Lilian Pincovich’s voice is of lovely quality and she dis- 
played it to advantage. in a varied program at the Joliet 
High School concert. Pearl Durshlag apeared as soloist for 
the Prudence Chapter O. E. S., and was compelled to 
respond to numerous encores. Eba Kite’s voice is one of 
beautiful quality and wide range, having that abundance of 
overtone characteristic of the Gorsky pupils. She will be 
soon heard in recital. Rebecca Rubin began her solo group 
with Del ’Aqua’s Vilanella, showing at once such a silvery 
sweetness, such easy flowing movement, as to delight her 
audience at the Women’s Culture Club. Sophie Barkus, 
Simon Stein, Ray Shuman, Sadie Shapiro, Shirley Cherniak, 
Ruth Brown, Betty Lasway, Lilian Ellegant, Sadie Kirshner, 
Elvira Larson, Mary Verin, Mercurio Catalpa, Edna Wimer, 
Wilma Romanoff, Leonora Jeskova and Helen White, are 
other young talents which show future promise. A splendid 
feature of the Gorsky courses are interesting series of re- 
citals and musicales for the coming season 


possessor ot a 





the University. E. Jane Wisenall, teacher of music at Wood- 
ward High School, has been engaged as a co6perating teach- 
er for high school practice teaching. A course in play writ 
ing and children’s music appreciation classes directed by 
Herbert Newman are other departments well worth notic- 
ing. The last few pages of the catalog are given to the 
dormitory of the college, of which Dasie Cockerill is dean 
The entire catalog is worth reading as it contains valuable 
information for prospective students. 


Manhattan Opera House for Sale 


The Scottish Rite Masons, who bought and rebuilt Oscar 
Hammerstein's famous Manhattan Opera House, a few 
years ago, are now ready to sell it, and plan to rebuild a 


new temple, with a large theater included, in West 46th 


Street. The Manhattan is offered for sale subject to a 
year’s lease to Warner Bros., the motion picture pro 
ducers, who are using it as a studio for their new Vitaphone 
picture. This means that the days of opera in the old 
house are ended. The Manhattan Opera Company, which 
planned to open its tour there next October, will, accord 
ing to Frank T. Kintzing, manager, begin its 


Newark 


season in 


Gallo Not Connected with Academy 


Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, wishes the MusicaL Courter to state that he is 
not the Gallo of the Gallo Opera Academy on West Four- 
teenth Street, nor is he in any way connected with that 
institution, 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA COMPANY 
TO GIVE TWENTY PERFORMANCES 


re, 


George E. Nitzsche Elected President 


The Philadelphia Opera Company, formerly La Scala 
Gratid Opera Company of Philadelphia, at a meeting of the 
board of directors unanimously elected George E. Nitzsche 
president of the company. Mr. Nitzsche has been con- 
nected with the University of Pennsylvania since 1898, and 
at present he is recorder, and head of the social activities 
of the summer school. He also is a member of the Phila- 
delphia Bar. Not only has he been associated with the 
musical affairs of the University, but also a big factor in 
many civic events, recently having been field director of the 
musical pageant America, given so successfully at the 
Municipal Stadium, and which attracted more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand in two performances. 

Mr. Nitzsche succeeds as president Francesco Pelosi, who 
has been reélected director general. Other officers elected 
were: Vincent Cianci, vice-president ; Dr. Michael H. Pelosi, 
secretary and treasurer; Clarence C. Nice, musical director ; 
Cav. Pirro Paci, conductor; Luigi Raybaut, stage director, 
and Anthony Liuzzi, orchestra manager. 

The Philadelphia Opera Company has to its credit over 
twenty-five performances in little over one year of existence, 
including one open air performance of Aida, which was 
presented on a larger scale than ever before attempted in 
Philadelphia. 

This organization will present in Philadelphia during the 
1926-27 season twenty operas, and one of the features will 
be the revival of Puccini's The Girl of the Golden West, 
and Verdi's Ernani. The company will go on tour for at 
least ten weeks, appearing in such cities as Reading and 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Richmond and Norfolk, Va.; Charlotte and 
Charleston, S. C.; Savannah, Ga.; Daytona Beach, Orlando, 
Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla. 


Morrisey Broadcasts in Famous Artists Series 

Marie contralto voice is familiar to 
thousands Srunswick records, returned to 
Chicago recently from her sum- 
mer camp in northern Michigan 
to broadcast in the Famous- 
Artists Series for WLS on 
August 6. Her program, to a 
great extent popular, included 
one big number, the Agnus Dei 
of Bizet, with ceilo obligato. 

This coming season Miss 
Morrisey will fill a number of 
engagements in the Middle 
West before coming East for 
her New York recital. She will 
open her season in Ashtabula, 
Ohio. Other appearances are 
booked for Kokomo, Ind.; Keo- 
kuk and Marshalltown, Iowa; 
Jackson and Benton Harbor, 
Mich.; and Dixon, Kankakee, 
and Ottawa, III. 

Miss Morrisey also will sing 
in the Uptown Chicago Series, 
which is put on by Dema 
Harshbarger. 


Morrisey, wl se 
through her 


Many Reéngagements for 
Marjorie Harwood 
Marjorie Harwood, soprano, 
has had some interesting en- 
gagements recently, singing for 
numerous clubs and at enter 
tainments of various kinds. She 
was heard at one of the meet 
ings of the Advertising Club 
of Buffalo, and was so well re- 
ceived that an engagement re 





MORRISEY, 


MARIE sulted to sing at the spring 
who in private life is luncheon on Ladies’ Day. An 
Mrs. Roy Keith, with appearance at the opening of 

her husband, the Shrine Luncheon Club at 


the Hotel Statler also result 
ed in a reéngagement for the reception in the new and 
beautiful Shrine Club rooms. That the soprano undeniably 
pleases her audiences is evident from the fact that she was 
again reéngaged for a reception given by the Patrol Divi 
sion. Another result of the luncheon was that Miss Har- 
wood secured the coveted engagement to sing for the Ki 
wanis Club at their Zero Hour celebration. 

During the past season Miss Harwood sang at a number 
of functions given by various wealthy society ladies, out- 
standing among which was an elaborate luncheon at the 
Twentieth Century Club, where the soprano gave the entire 
program before a select audience of 150, At all of these 
engagements Miss Harwood was the only singer on the 
program, appearing with a pianist, violinist, or some other 
instrumentalist. 

A few weeks ago Miss Harwood sang at a big mass 
meeting of the Assembly of Spiritualists in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Statler in Buffalo. Her success was immediate, 
and as a result the president of the New York State Assem- 
bly of Spiritualists phoned her from Rochester to engage her 
to sing at Lily Dale, N. Y., for New York State Day, This 
engagement was fulfilled in the great open air pavilion be- 
fore an audience of 3,000, and the enthusiasm was such that 
Miss Harwood had to give six encores. This was very 
unusual, as at gatherings of this kind singers are usually 
permitted to give only one encore. ; 

In between engagements this summer Miss Harwood has 
enjoyed many a fine game of golf at the South Shore 
Country Club. She also is coaching her programs for the 
coming year and doing some teaching. The soprano was 
engaged to give a program on August 17 at one of the 
evening concerts which Arnold Cornelissen is giving at his 
studio in the South Wales hills. Mr. Cornelissen was sched- 
uled to accompany Miss Harwood, who was assisted by a 
blind pianist, Patricia Boyle. This was the fourth of a’ 
series of five concerts. 


At the Stadium 
She—“Why is that Tschaikowsky piece called 1812?” 
He—“It’s the opus number, I guess.” 
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Normal Classes as follows : — 


Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- 
ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School 
of Music. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Normal for Teach- 
ers, Fort Worth, Texas, June ist. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 E. 
Central Ave., Winter Haven, Fla. 
Tampa, Fla., June 1st; Asheville, N. 
C., July 12th. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Wellston 
Bidg.; 1506 Hadiamont Ave., 
Louis, Mo. Normal Classes June, 
July and Aug. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hali, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADDA Cc. EDDY, 
Cincimnati 


fontaine, O. 
BEATRICE S&S. El 


Spaulding Ave. 


ist and Februar 


Lansing 


Tenn., June; 


Sept. 





Se ta 


lege, Sherman, Tex 
LA VERNE Cc. FL 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


Ww. Sandusky 


Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex, October 
ist, Amarillo. 
FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Conservatory 
Lansing, Mich. Normal classes, June 
28, 1926, Jian. 15, 1927 
CARRIE MUNGER L 
Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, 


ONG, 608 Fine VIRGINIA 


July, ug. 


for Beginners 


13434 Detroit 
Ohio June: 


Avenue 


Summer, 
Rock, Ark 


MRS. 


MRS. 
Hollywood 6262 Oram Avenue, 
joule- 


June 1, five weeks. 


1605 Conn. Classes held June. 


Holly St., Dallas, Tex. 
Dallas and Oklahoma. 


Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 
RYAN, 1070 


Memphis, Avenue, New York City. 


Dallas, Texas; 
Cieveland, Ohio; September: Little 


KATE DELL MARDEN, 
North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 


WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
Dallas, 
Normal Classes, Feb. 1, three months; 


of Improved Music Study 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City, Normal Class July (5, 1926 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1ith 
St., Oklahoma Sty 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Conservatory and Belle- 
Wichita, Kans. 
L, Kidd-Key Col- 
as. 
EETWOOD, 1344 
Studio: 
Women’s Club, 7078 Hollywood 
vard, Hollywood, Calif. 
IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Normal Classes. 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
Cleveland, 
duly: 


61 
Texas. 


ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 


MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1536 
Classes heid 


of Music, ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Madison 


ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles, June 30th, 1926 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 








PAPALARDO 


Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a distinguished list of artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 


will be sent upon request. i 


STEINWAY BUILDING 


109 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Marble 1573 ; 
” Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 
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(,erma Another novelty will be an opera 
Ameri lomial lite The Witch of Salem, by 
Wakefield Cadman, which will be sung in English.” 

Among the newcomers will be Vanni-Marcoux, Harold 
Lindau, Elsa Alsen, Eide Norina, and Giovanni Polese 
Harold Lindau is a tenor who was born in Sweden and came 
to Boston He made his debut as Rhadames in Aida at the 
Dal Verme, Milan, and since then he has sung tenor roles 
in all the Spain, Italy, Portugal and Eng- 
land 


Elsa Alsen 


an ¢ 


leading cities nN 


attracted very favorable attention in New York 
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FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 13TH 
Dramatic Department opens September 27th 


For catalog and full information, 


m- C. SCHWENKER, Secretary, 833-839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. and Mrs. HERMAN DEVRIES 


In Europe, June, July and August 


(Thos. MacBurney, noted teacher of tone production, oratorio, opera, in full 
euthorized charge of Devries’ pupils during absence of Mr. and M Devries. ) 


RESERVE HOURS FOR SUMMER TERM NOW 
628 Fime Arts Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


CEORCIA K oO ad E. ee 


President and Leading Plano Teacher 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL :: FINE ARTS BLDG. :: Chicago, ill. 


address 
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Richardson MOLTER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. Exclusive Mgt. E. A. LAKE 
Suite 1107, 101 Park Ave., Western Office: 402 Midland 
New York Trust Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


EDGAR NELSON 


Coaching, Oratorio and Vocal Repertoire 
BUSH CONSERVATORY 839 North Dearborn St., Chicago 
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and Chicago with the Wagnerian Opera Company two or 
three years ago. She will probably sing Isolde and other 
Wagnerian roles and also she will appear in Rosenkavalier. 

Eida Norena is a Norwegian songbird who classifies as a 
coloratura and is entirely new to America. Giovanni Polese 
sang with the Chicago Opera nine years ago and is a fine 
routine artist. He has been engaged for the baritone sec 
tion 


MUSICAL 


AKIMONDIS IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


Mr. and Mrs. Vittorio Arimondi 
the Adirondacks, where they will stay four weeks, guests 
of Muriel McCormick. Mr. and Mrs. Arimondi will return 
the 12th of September, when they will resume their teaching 
as members of the Chicago Musical College. 


THe 
have left Chicago for 


Pupit in East 

pupil, Betty Baldwin, is having 
great success in the East, playing in the Big Time Circuit 
She has played at Keith’s Theater in Philadelphia during 
several weeks of the Sesquicentennial and has also had sev 
eral successful weeks in Baltimore and Washington. While 
in Washington, she had the honor of meeting President and 
Mrs. ( oolidge 


De Horvatu 
Cecile de Horvath's 


EpcaAr Ne.tson To NortHeRN MICHIGAN 


Edgar A. Nelson, president of Bush Conservatory, and 
Mrs. Nelson are spending a few weeks in Northern Michi- 
van ° 
“AHOON IN GREAT DEMAND 


HeL_en Fourts-( 


Helen Fouts-Cahoon 
around Chicago next season. In 
at Ferry Hall, Lake Forest and at the 
Conservatory, she will be heard at the Hinsdale Woman's 
Club; at the University of Chicago, Mandel Hall; at the 
Riverside Woman's Club; at the Arche Club and with the 
Beethoven Trio of Chicago. Lillian Jackson will play all 
of Mrs. Cahoon’s engagements Miss Jackson is her special 
accompanist and coach for her pupils. 


will sing many engagements in and 
addition to her teaching 


University Extension 


EnGaAr BRAZELTON IN NEW York 

Edgar A. Brazelton, vice-president of Bush Conservatory, 
is making a motor trip which includes a visit to New York 
City, where he will attend a meeting of the important curri 
culum committee of the National Association of Schools of 
Music and Dramatic Art, a tinal report of which will be 


made at the November meeting of the Association 


ABERNETHY A GoL_r ENTHUSIAST 


Abernethy, baritone, and his wife, 
ander, pianist, both members of Bush faculty, are spending 
most of their summer vacation in Chicago, for Mr. Aber 
nethy is an enthusiastic golfer and enjoys nothing better 
than the feel of a springy fair green beneath his heels. He 
reports a score of 39 for nine holes at the long Mid-City 
which shows that he is as good a golfer as singer. 


Elsie Alex 


Emerson 


course, 
ELLA SPRAVKA IN Europe 

Conserva- 

visiting 


pianist and instructor at Bush 
summer vacation in Europe, 
friends in London, Prague, Paris and other capitals. 
Tue Kinseys Enjoy WYOMING 

Carl D. Kinsey, general director of the Chicago Musical 
College, writes to this office as follows: “Buffalo, (Wyo.). 
This is without a doubt the ideal place for a vacation and 
rest. There is much to do, although the main thing is horses 
and we use them twice daily in following the many beautiful 
trails into the mountains and along mountain streams. We 
have our own horses, which were assigned upon arrival and 
the name of mine is Black Gold. It is a beautiful animal 
and is all that the name implies. Usually when Black Gold 
is taken out of the carolene he lays down on the ground after 
refusing to be led. These Western horses 
and each has his own. He is a very 
watched at all times. My 
which is a beauty 


Ella Spravka, 
tory, is spending her 


being lassooed, 
have many bad habits 
nervous animal, one that must be 
son, Myron D., has an iron gray stepper, 
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and he is very proud of it. Mrs. Kinsey has a yellow animal 
by the name of Cream Puff and it is surely some puffer, 
especially when making the mountain side. She will have 
a change soon. The boys have Smoky and Chico. There 
are about 200 horses in the carole for the use of guests, of 
which there are about 125 in all. We are situated in a lovely 
bungalow of three rooms. There is a large log fire place in 
the living room and we have our own fire many evenings, 
where we read, nap, play cards or whatever else is desired. 
This place is about thirty-eight miles from the railroad sta- 
tion which is Sheridan (Wyo.), and about eighteen miles 
from Buffalo, which is the post office. The main thing after 
breakfast each morning is to wait for the mail man to come 
and then we mount the horses. From the above you will at 
once know that we are all happy and enthusiastic. It is so 
good to have the main comforts of home and still be able 
to wear anything at any time and to rough it to one’s heart's 
content. The nights are very cool, blankets being needed at 
all times and the days are simply ideal.” 
CZERWONKY TO MINNEAPOLIS 


Richard Czerwonky, the distinguished violinist and in- 
structor at Bush Conservatory, and his family, are motoring 
to Minneapolis, where they formerly lived when Czerwonky 
was concert-master of the Minneapolis Orchesrta. The Czer 
wonkys expect to make a tour around Lake Michigan, visit 
ing Mackinac Island and St. Ignace, before they return. 
Scorr Wituits ENGAGED For VioLtiIn Facutry or AMERI 

CAN CONSERVATORY 

An important acquisition was made by the American Con 
servatory in the engagement of Scott Willits, as an instructor 
of the violin. 

Mr. Willits acquired his mastery of the violin under O. S. 
Sevcik, the illustrious Bohemian teacher of Kubelik, Morini, 
Kocian, Zimbalist and other artists, being appointed his 
assistant. We append the following endorsement: 

“Scott A. Willits has studied with me for an extensive 
period of time both i in Europe and America. He has learned 
both my old and new method of intonation. He has a bril 
liant technic, beautiful tone and plays with fine musicianship. 
Since he has so thoroughly mastered my method of teaching, 
| hereby apoint him as an exponent of my system and 
authorize him to act as my assistant. 

“Not only do | recommend him as a teacher of my method 
but also as an excellent soloist. Pror. O. S. Severk.” 

Mr. Willits appeared in various cities of Europe and in this 
country with gratifying success,has been a member of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, has had extensive string quar 
tette experience and also has been successful as an orchestral 
conductor, 

JENNIE F, 

Jennie F. W. Johnson, one of Chicago's most prominent 
musicians, is leaving the American Conservatory and the 
city on September 1, to teach in the music department of the 
State University of Idaho at Moscow. The loss of Chicago 
is the gain of Moscow. Miss Johnson is one of Chicago's 
most prominent contraltos, having appez ired with many of 
the leading choral and oratorio societies and having sung 
with marked success in concert and recital. 

ANOTHER BRILLIANT DuRNO PUPIL 

Dorothy W right, the young pianist, who on August 13 gave 

the last recital in the series of five which professional stu 
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122 S. Desplaines Street Chicago, IIl. 
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John A. Hinshaw, Manager 
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608-609 Fine Arts Building. Chicago 
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CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA Chicago, Ill. 
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dents of Jeannette Durno have been presenting to her sum- uncompromising way of working almost out-Schénbergs 
mer master class, gave a fine reading of a long and varied Schénberg. (Like Schonberg, by the way, the boy is not AMUSEMENTS 


program. Outstanding was her performance of the G minor only a musician but a bit of a poet and painter as well 
3allade of Chopin, and the C minor concerto of Rachmani- an all- round genius in miniature size!) Withal little Julian's MARK BROADWAY AT 
noff, with which the program closed, was a veritable triumph. music shows a strong predilection for the neo-French exam Soay, TRAN D 47th STREET 
Miss Durno has every reason to be proud of the achieve ples; from them he has the formal fluency and the generally DIR. JOSEPH PLUNKETT 
ments of the many young artists who owe their success to her — “elusive” diction, and from Scriabine much of his melodies FIRST TIME AT POPULAR PRICES 


thorough training and artistic vision. ReNeE Devries. But here is the miracle of it : this. boy has been comp sing 

ag tial moe gee ns ange ven et DQUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
VIENNA contradiction to those te claim that . sense _ =" 

’ diatonic scale and for tonality is innate in the musical mind, ® ‘6 ” 
se as n and atonalism an acquired habit. Surely one will not try to in THE BLACK PIRATE 
(Continued from page 5) accuse a boy of six years of a tendency to “épater le bour STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

the world, in addition to being a busy faculty member of geois”! It is simply this that his inner ear, unspoilt by tradi > —= = — =: 
the Neues Wiener Konservatorium. lricidentally, Pollak tion and convention, “heard” music “atonally” from the very 

made a successful tour of Canada twelve years ago, and beginning. The lad’s output is formidable for one of his 

-_ the world war frustrated his proposed tour of the age. His orchestral works comprise a Suite for chamber 





pianism has allowed her to play her own accompaniments, 
in such a manner as to earn and receive the hearty com 
mendation of Henry Finck, who said in the New York 


5. A., in 1915, : f orchestra which has already been accepted for performance Evening Post that she “played them so well as to make one 
Pollak’s two concerts this year brought him twofold suc- in Vienna next season; and a symphony in one movement, regret she has not don | je: A , M 
cess: as a violinist and teacher. His supporting orchestra the original second movement of which he has made over Lawson retired from th ~ sears t ota Nowe oe ities 
consisted chiefly of Pollak’s pupils, with members of the ito a complete orchestral piece—both with strongly Hebrew reipcrrpe tas ic hep engl neers 

aristocratic Philharmonic Orchestra (a rare honor) volun- color. He has also written a string quartet in one move 


ment, two piano sonatas, one of which has been published 
at Moscow, and a large number of piano pieces and violin 
compositions. As a performer of his own music Julian excels 
for his brilliant memory more than for technical ability 
He plays his own pieces visibly with the “objectiveness” 
which proves that he ranges his creative faculties, instinet 
ively, far higher than his piano playing. And as a composer 
young Krein is indeed marvelous; if ever the term of phe 
nomenal was in place for precocious genius, it is justified 
in his case. It is a veritable miracle of nature! 


Paut Becuert 


Excellent Programs at Mark Strand Theater 

It is not surprising that despite the heat many thousands 
of people flock to the Mark Strand Theater throughout the 
summer, for an exceptionally high artistic standard is main 
tained for all of the programs, in addition to which they 
are so varied that they appeal to a wide variety of tastes 
Last week the first number was the Marche Slav of Tschai 
kowsky, given a stirring rendition by the orchestra, of which 
Carl Edouarde and Alois Reiser are the conductors and 





Jacques Grunberg the associate conductor This was fol 
lowed by the Mark Strand Topical Review. Joseph Plun 
kett’s Mark Strand Frolic was very interesting trom the 
first to the last number Allan Prior, the Australian tenor, 


Was given an ovation for his singing of Come to the Fair, 
Martin, and ’Tis the Day, Leoncavallo. Emily Day was well 
received in Kelly's Lady Picking Mulberries \ Chines« 
setting was furnished for this number, which was concluded 
in a most artistic fashion by Mlle. Klemova, M. Daks and 
Kiddon in a Chinese dance. The Frolic also included a re 
turn engagement of Rita Owin, who again won enthusiastic 
applause for her clever dancing and singing, and Russian 
Revels, with Edward Albano, ( arlos Pete rson and the ballet 





CORINNE MOORE LAWSON 





corps. concert singer, pianist and composer, recently appomted lo 
The feature picture was Into Her Kingdom, with Corinne the artist-faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory ef Must 
Griffith. Odds and Ends, a compilation of interesting short (Photo by J. Anthony Bill.) 
subjects, and an excellent organ solo completed the pro 
JULIAN KREIN, gram. to = In that field she has been similarly suc 
° - cesstul,. 
a_ thirteen-year-old composer from Russia who startled ‘Tie Nusenihera Doll wane. macossa.in eters wax" wn 
, . . ° T *-. . . . . ‘rg ) Was ¢ 5 Ss ] ve We We 
Vienna with his precocious genius and with the radicalism New Publicity Directors at Rivoli and Rialto epee B | 
hi a , : ‘ the comment of Blanche Greenland in the Cincinnati Times 
of Mis muste, J. Maxwell Joice has left as publicity director at the Star when Adolph Adam's comic opera was presented at 
, i | | wee se Rivoli Theater and will go to Cleveland to take charge of — the Zoo July 31. The cast was composed of students and 
teering lad, t ik i asses and winds beside the gifted publicity and advertising for the Broadway Circuit. Louis — graduates of the opera department of the Conservatory and 
young —, ys ag Fah well cary se honors on this Lusty of the Rialto will handle publicity for both Rivoli was substantially that which won acclaim for its perform 
occasion both with his performance of Bach’s E major and ang Rialto, while J. &. Melnerney will handle exploitation — ance of this work in Hamilton, Ohio, and at the school last 


D nadie! . sa . Ri : : v = re : 
Bruch’s G minor Concertos, and for the splendid playing for both theaters with offices at the Rivoli. This change — winter, under the direction of Berta Gardini Reiner 


of his pupils’ orchestra. became effective with the opening of The Great Deception The diction of every one was especially clear and accurate 
’ ' wi ‘ 
PHENOMENAL! on August 7. So pleased was the audience that The Nuremberg Doll, by 
Vienna’s mid-summer sensation has been the advent ot - popular request, was repeated the following Saturday. F. B 


a young boy from Russia named Julian Krein, who has 


stirred the musical fraternity as a composer and_ pianist Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Notes ici a 

















The lad is thirteen years old and the son of Gregory Krein, CINCINNATI, Onto—Corinne Moore Lawson, concert Hackett Back in Americ: 
who, like his brother, Alexander, counts among the modernist — singer, pianist and composer, has been added to the faculty ackett back in America 
leaders of contemporary Russian music. Little Julian, then, of the Cincinnati Conservatory, and will take up her duties Charles Hackett returned to New York? August 4, on 
has ancestors to live up to, but one may say that he has as an artist teacher in the voice department of the school the Majestic, after a notable two month operatic engagement 
surpassed them already. The slender, fragile boy with the in September. Mrs. Lawson, a native of Vicksburg, gave abroad. Mr. Hackett sang with Dame Nellie Melba at 
great searching eyes and nervous hands is a little marvel. carly evidence of her musical ability, appearing in local con her farewell at Covent Garden, and was also heard there in 
Most surprising is the singular fact that his music baffles certs at the age of seven. Her first training in piano and opera several times. His performance of Manon in Paris 
the hardened Schénbergites no less than the naturally more — theory was received from a graduate teacher of Leipsic Con on July 5 was sensational, and he also was heard in Tosea 
receptive conservatives. No wonder: his invention is fresh, servatory, who predicted a brilliant future for her as a at the Opera Comiqu Mr. Hackett faces a very busy 
indeed melodious in the strictest sense of the term; and his pianist. Although her reputation is that of a vocalist, her opera and concert season 
— — ———————————— —— —— —— —— ———2 
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financial support from the city for it, so that he will be able 
concerts in the various city parks for 
months of the year. Dr. Hiner in passing through 
City on his way east rehearsed his old band and 
for the first two weeks of the park concerts in 
City. His wife, known professionally as Anna 
Hiner, concert soprano, appearing as soloist on each pro- 
gram. Dr. Hiner has a flourishing studio in Angeles. 

Lily M. Hyland, who has been writing music, adapting 
and arranging it, and playing it at the Neighborhood Play- 
house since the beginning twelve years ago, ended her 
engagement with the closing of The Grand Street Follies 
of 1926, to devote her time to her own writing and work, 
She will take a studio up-town, and do for others what she 
has done for the Neighborhood Playhouse these twelve 
scasons 

Sergei Klibansky, 
New York, who has made a great 
master teachers in the summer 
mi College the last several years, 
York, where he will teach throughout the remainder of the 
summer at his Fifty-seventh street studio, taking only week 
end vacations. Mr. Klibansky was offered a renewal of 
contract for the next three years, but declined it because 
of other plans which have been made and which‘ will be 
announced at the proper moment. 


Frederic Lamond sailed for his home in 
North German Lloyd steamer Sierra Ventura, on 
after several months in America 

Hugo Kortschak, violinist, and Bruce Simonds, pianist, 
gave a sonata recital at the Playhouse-in-the- Hills (Cum- 
mington, Mass.), on August 8. This was an extra concert 
outside the series of six which the Playhouse Trio (of which 
both are members) is giving A large and enthusiastic 
audience from Cummington, Pittsfield, Northampton and 
Springfield filled the music room (called Music Box) and 
the front lawn The program included the Bach sonata 
No. [Il in E major and the Fauré sonata No. 1 in A major, 
opus 13 for violin and piano and Reger'’s Chaconne in G 
minor for violin alone 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, will open her fourth concert sea 
son on September 7, as with the Philadelphia 

Frederick Stock conducting, at the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. She will play the 
Brahms D minor concerto, Additional bookings recently 
added to her schedule through the offices of her manager, 
Loudon Charlton, include Detroit, Mich., with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra; Milwaukee, Wis.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Hartford, Conn., and Painesville, Ohio. 

W. H. Pommer of Columbia, Mo., with Mrs. Pommer 
and their daughter, have been paying a short visit to New 
York. Professor Pommer was at the head of the music 
department of the University of Missouri for fifteen years, 
and is now professor emeritus. Previous to that he had a 
studio in St. Louis. Professor Pommer studied in Germany 
from 1872 to 1875, in Leipzig under Carl Reinicke and later 
at Vienna under Anton Bruckner. 

Rhoda Mintz, soprano and vocal teacher, after a busy 
summer course at her New York studios, is spending the 
month of August resting at the Red Swan Inn, Warwick, 
N.Y. She will return to the metropolis early in September 
and reopen her studios on September 15 

Richard McClanahan, director of the Riverdale School 
of Music, recently returned from conducting a special six 
weeks’ course at the Miami Conservatory of Music, and is 
now busy with another short course in modern piano play- 
ing for the teachers in Effa Ellis Perfield’s summer classes 
in New York. It consists of a daily lecture, amplified by 
individual lessons at the instrument. The course is based on 
the analysis of Tobias Matthay, of whom he is an enthusi 
astic exponent. Mr. McClanahan leaves for a vacation on 
August 21, returning for the opening of the Riverdale 
School on October 4. 

Francis Macmillen was the soloist at the Sesquicenten- 
nial orchestra concert of August 4, playing the Bruch G 
minor violin concerto with the Philadelphia orchestra, Wal 
ter Henry Rothwell conducting. The violinist’s engagement 
at the Sesquicentennial is one of a series of important sum- 
mer concerts the artist is playing, his most recent concert 
appearance being at Cornell University, where on July 16 
an unusually large and enthusiastic audience of summer ses 
sion students greeted Macmillen. 

Ernest Toy, popular Australian violinist, 
Leslie Toy, his wife and assisting artist, have had a grati- 
fying success in this their second tour of Canada. They 
particularly enjoyed the Province of British Columbia, 
where they had several return engagements, and the gen- 
eral opinions expressed were to the effect that “they must 
come back again.” 

Joseph Szigeti, as a consequence of his enthusiastic re- 
ception in London “a display of enthusiasm reserved only 
for the greatest,” a critic calls it—has a contract with the 
Company. _ _The numbers recorded by Szigeti 
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CASTLE SCHRECKENSTEIN, WHERE 
WROTE TANNHAUSER, TO BE DEMOLISHED. 
Aussig (Csechoslovakia)—The old Castle of Schrecken- 
stein, near this city, will shortly be completely demolished. 
The ruins of this ancient castle, picture squely situated on a 
high hill on the banks of the Elbe River, have gone down in 
musical history. There Wagner began wt» on Tann- 
hauser in 1842, while stopping at the modest inn then situ- 
ated in the lower wing of the castle. The romantic atmos- 
phere of the old castle is said to have inspired much of the 
music of the second act, laid in the Wartburg. The place 
has now been bought by a Czech Tourist’s Club, which 
proposes to erect a modern edifice on this old site. 


WAGNER 





include some modern works, never recorded before. The 
new records will be released in the early fall. 

Marie Sundelius, of the istrapeines Opera Company, 
will be heard in recital in Greenville, S. C., on January 12. 
On the tenth of the same month the Bt will be soloist 
in the Montgomery (Ala.) Concert Course, appearing with 
Hans Kindler, cellist. In February Sundelius will be 
ist with the Springfield, Mass., Symphony Orchestra, in one 
of its regular concerts in that city. 

J. Fletcher Sheerer, president of the Musicians’ Club 
of New York, has been in the Harbor Sanitarium for over 
two months. He is now convalescing from a serious oper 
ation, and expects to be out and about shortly. 

Ruth Rodgers, soprano, and Harold Luckstone gave a 
joint recital on August 1 at The House on the Sand, the 
estate of Edgar B. Davis at Buzzards Bay, Mass. Isidore 
Luckstone assisted at the piano. Much enthusiasm was dis 
played on the part of the audience, the artists being heartily 
applauded for their various renditions. 

Germaine Schnitzer, French pianist, has spent July and 
will spend most of August in California. She has just con 
cluded her five weeks’ master class in San Francisco, which 
met with such enthusiasm that a return is contemplated 
next season. The University of California committee on 
music and drama presented Mme. Schnitzer in a series of 
six romantic recitals at that institution in Berkeley on six 
consecutive Thursday evenings. At the Hollywood Bow! 
on August 12, Mme. Schnitzer was soloist under Goossens’ 
leadership, playing the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto. 
She was scheduled to leave soon after the concert for New 


York 


solo- 


Alma Simpson in Spanish Recital 


When the members of the Spanish delegation—the Com 
missioner General and Vice Commissioner—to the Sesqui- 
Centennial were hosts, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in 
Philadelphia recently, to Mayor and Mrs. Kendrick, Joseph 
R. Wilson and Director General Austin of the Sesqui- 
Centennial, Alma Simpson was the one chosen to afford 
them enjoyable musical entertainment. She was assisted by 
the Rondalla Usandizaga, one of Spain’s foremost ensembles 
of ancient string instruments, which she recently imported to 
this country and which Miss Simpson is presenting in’ con- 
certs throughout the States this winter in a program of 
typical songs and folk melodies. Among the two hundred 
other distinguished guests present were Consul Rosas of 
Argentine, Commissioner Maurice Paillard of France and 
Major Hicks, the Mayor’s Military Attaché. 


Only One Boston Concert for Maier-Pattison 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will make only one appear- 
ance in Boston next season, when they will play with the 
New England Conservatory Orchestra under Wallace Good- 
rich, conductor, on November 5, the concert being a special 
benefit for a local charity. On this occasion the pianists 
will present two works, both of which will have their first 
public performance in Boston. One of them will be Ernest 
Hutcheson’s new concerto for two pianos, which has already 
been presented by the Philadelphia Orchestra and which ‘will 
be heard with several orchestras next season. The other 
work will be the Bach triple concerto, which has never been 
heard in Boston and in which the two pianists will have 
the assistance of E crnest Hutcheson at the third piano. 
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A TRIANGLE 


The Artist ? 


August 


The Critic The Public 





by Romualdo Sapio 


Musical criticism, constructive and destructive, has been 
recently the subject of much discussion. A copious amount 
of abuse has been hurled at the critics, and lamentations have 
soared sky high. But nobody, so far, seems to have hit the 
nail right on the head, nor suggested any practical way to 
improve existing conditions or to eliminate the cause of so 
much outcry. 

Wuat 1s A Critic 

The dictionary says: “A critic is a judge in matters of art 
or literature. In the case of public criticism he is a person 
appointed to express in print his opinion.” His opinion once 
in print will reach thousands, millions of people; its influence 
in temporarily moulding public opinion is very potential, and 
the person vested with such unlimited power may become 
a dangerous individual in a community. Furthermore, even 
granting him a thorough competence in the matter, an un- 
prejudiced mind, and the highest sense of fairness, the neces- 
sity, or even the usefulness, of his appointment remains 
questionable. 


Is he there to satisfy curiosity? 

Is he there to reward merit or punish guilt ? 
Is he there to guide and educate the public ? 
Or is he there to do all these things and more? 


I hear a voice (his voice) answering YES!—to the last 
query. But what right has he to administer justice? <A 
President is elected by the nation; governors, senators and 
congressmen by the state; mayors, aldermen, judges and 
other high officials by the community. All of the voters 
have agreed to be governed by the persons elected and to 
abide by their judgment. But who has appointed the critic? 
What right has he publicly to criticise the actions of people 
who had no voice in his election? Does he and his editor 
imagine or assume that the fact of sending tickets to the 
press implies an unconditional surrender of any right on the 
part of the managers or the artists, and the grant of an un- 
limited authority to do as they please and cut to pieces any- 
body if so they choose? And is the criticism in the dailies 
supposed to enlighten, guide and educate the public? It can- 
not do that, for the reason that the public, as a collective 
body, possesses an average of competence far superior to 
that of any individual. The force of this collective high 
competence asserts itself, sooner or later, with unfailing 
accuracy and often totally reverses the judgment of the pro- 
fessional critic, The public needs no tutor. As for the 
freedom of the press, it must be remembered that it is a 
double-edged weapon. Anybody can use it as long as it 
hurts nobody. It is a free commodity and a defensive arm 


only. The moment it hurts, the user is liable for damages. 
Tue Critic at Work 
Few professions are more strenuous than that of the 


music critic of a daily paper. During the busy season the 
amount of listening, thinking, writing and moving about is 
something that passes imagination. Even assuming that 
he is fully competent and unbiased, he is not given sufficient 
opportunity to judge with fairness. He cannot multiply him- 
self. All he can do, under the severe stress of his calling, 
is to move quickly from one place to another day after day, 
Sunday not excepted, and hear a bit of this and a bit of that, 
be it Bach or Lehar, Handel or Stravinski, a symphony, an 
opera or a recital. After which about midnight, in tran- 
quillity, with serene judgment, a cheerful disposition, and 
the printer at his heels, he is expected to mete out praise or 
blame to all concerned for the benefit of his morning readers, 
most of whom—happy dogs—are already at rest. 

It so happens that often the critic hears very little of one 
or another performance, and in that particular moment, when 
he was present, perhaps the best or the worse part of the 
event fell under his observation. But that makes no dif- 
ference, nor is allowance made for it. An experienced critic 
is supposed to judge the whole from a part. Consequently 
he criticizes in extenso, for better or worse, the entire per- 
formance from the little he heard of it. This happens fre- 
quently, and although some critics have assistants yet the 
field is too large to be covered adequately even with that. 

Asout COMPETENCE 

This is a very delicate question. How a critic is or 
should be appointed, and what degree of competence it is 
reasonable to expect in him, are matters outside of the 
intent of the present remarks. But one thing can be said, 
briefly and surely, that, under existing conditions in the 
daily press, an ideal or even a reliable critic is an impos- 
sibility. A person who possesses a knowledge extending 
over the whole of the musical realm, able to pass judgment 
on all that happens every day in a musical center, absolutely 
independent and impervious even to the influence of sub- 
conscious suggestions, cannot exist. He may possess some 
of these qualities, but not all of them. The field of music 
is tremendously vast—vaster than that of any other fine 
art. Each of its branches is an art in itself. Each division 
has its masters and should have its special critics. 

I am fully convinced that a goodly number of the critics 
who write about orchestral concerts know next to nothing 
of its technic and the intricate structure of a modern 
score. They could not tell the key by hearing, nor the 
sound of some instruments. How many would recognize 
a bass clarinet from a bassoon or a cornet from a trumpet ? 
Yet these gentlemen are given full license to judge and 
criticize the work of masters, and demolish at will, with a 
dash of the pen, the output of genius and the noble efforts 
of the performers. The pygmies throwing pebbles at the giants 
could not offer a more pitiable sight. The critic knows all 
this very well, but he must do his duty as best he can. He 
must satisfy his employer and earn his salary, a salary too 
small for the great qualifications he is supposed to possess, 
and too large for what he can possibly accomplish. There 
is no doubt that continuous attendance at performances of all 
kinds gives the professional critic a sort of special training 
and power of discrimination of high value. This experience, 
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coupled with whatever musical knowledge is his, fits him to 
navigate adroitly the high seas of criticism. He becomes a 
keen impressionist, and in revie wing an event he puts down 
his impre ssions in the form of opinions. 


As long as he deals with generalities he is safe. Gen- 
eralities are very elastic, difficult to check or to assail. A 
careful old hand at the business seldom ventures in the 
dangerous zone of technical details, and never does so unless 
he feels cock sure of what he says. But blunders will hap- 
pen. The path of the daily critic is full of pitfalls and 
traps, and even the most experienced sometimes is caught. 
Criticism of things which have not taken place, or artists 
who have not performed, of composers who did not compose 
the music attributed to them, are not of infrequent occur- 
rence. I am told of a critic who some years ago in reviewing 
an operatic performance, which he had not attended, went 
out of his way in praising the artist who was bille* for the 
title role. Unfortunately it happened that the opera had 
been changed at the last hour, and in consequence of this 
blunder he was asked to resign. Nowadays reviewers are 


more careful. But mistakes sometimes happen, especially 
when changes in a program are made without notice. All 
of which goes to show that under existing conditions 


musical criticism made in a 
is an undependable quantity 

Another factor which by itself is sufficient to shake the 
faith of the public is the divergence of opinions among the 
critics: When two persons hold a totally different view 
of the very same thing, it necessarily follows that if one 
is right the other must be wrong. How can the reader 
know which is which or what is what? This conflict of 
opinion has been made time and again the subject of amus 
ing comparisons, The Musica Courier used to offer its 
readers this puzzling divertimento by printing in two 
columns, side by side, the pick of this edifying Forum from 
the dailies. It was: “A Source of Innocent Merriment” 
(minus the punishment), and an eloquent object 
as well. 


hurry for the daily 


papers 


lesson 


I firmly believe that if musical criticism, as it is practised 


today, could be entirely suppressed in the dailies, and they 
would give the public, in its stead, more strictly chronicle 
reports, everybody would benefit. The critic would earn 


his salary as a super-reporter, with less mental exertion and 
responsibility. The public would get more concisely the 
desired information, The artist would be relieved of 
that awful feeling and often paralyzing anxiety about 

“what the papers will say in the morning !”—A 


gain for each point of the triangle. 


distinct 


THe Prorer PLAce 

If musical criticism has to have a place at all, let 
in weekly, semi-monthly or monthly 
entirely to music and directed by people who understand 
musical matters from every angle. The best critics could 
rally under their banners and, without hurry, serve the public, 
and the well organized concern that employed them, better 
than they can now. Those who look for musical criticism 
would know where to find it, and the world would go on 


it be 
publications devoted 








as usual, if anything, a little happier. Reputation, glory 
and riches would go, as before, where they are due, while 
failure would be the lot of the unfit, whatever the critics 
may think or say. One factor alone can in the end control 
these results, and that infallible factor is the collective force 
of public opinion. 
I SEE THAT— 

A number of new instructors have been added to the faculty 


of the College of Fine Arts at Syracuse 

Johnson and Gordon are to give two recitals 
in Chicago next season. 

The Intercollegiate Song Book is soon to be 

Alfredo Casella protests against statements of Samuel 
Chotzinoff, critic of the New York World. 

Mario Chamlee, Jr., appeared in a film production of Romeo 
and Julict shown at a reception his father gave after a 
recent performance of Manon at Ravinia, 

Henry Clancy, New England tenor is called to 
to fill two big church positions 

The San Carlo Opera Company had a week 
cess in Asheville, N. C. 

James Wolfe scored a decided success of his 
the Saint Louis Opera Company. 

ee Zerfh explains the term, “The Open Throat.’ 

Carlos Salzedo states that France leads in the harp branch 
of music, 

The National 
delphia. 

Ernest Davis has sung fifteen performances during four 
and a half weeks at the Cincinnati Zoo Opera season 

Rafaelo Diaz receives ovation at the Hollywood Bowl con 
cert under Sir Henry Wood 

Dusolina Giannini will fill ten reéngagements 
in cities where she has sung past 

Gil Valeriano will introduce several Spanish novelties at 
his Carnegie Hall recital on November ninth. 


University. 
of Spirituals 


released 


New York 


great suc 


own with 


Organists convention will be held in’ Phila- 


next winter 


seasons 


The’ Russian Symphonic Choir will sing for two State 
Teachers’ Conventions next season 
E. Robert Schmitz claims that America is becoming the 


world. 
to the list of 


Music Education Center of the 
Lambert Murphy has been added 
artists. 
Mary Lewis will return earlier than her intended schedule, 
to sing for the Radio Corporation dinner to be held at 


Red Seal 


the Hotel Astor. 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Johnson returned from their trip 
abroad and have announced the new additions and 


novelties of the Chicago Opera Company. 

Puccini’s villa at Torre del Lago has been taken over by 
the Italian government, to be preserved as a National 
Museum in memory of the great composer. 


Philadelphia Opera Company is to give twenty perform- 
ances and will also go on tour. 
Cadman has twice heen made Doctor of Music. 


John Hays Hammond, Jr., was secretely 

The castle where Wagner wrote 
molished. 

Rivoli and Rialto boast of ‘new publicity directors 

Corinne Lawson has been added to the faculty of the 
cinnati Conservatory. 


married last year 
Tannhauser is to be de 


Cin- 


ae 
nn Hee 
ee 


pe aad 


— 





ELSA FOERSTER 
(right) and Mrs, Norma Liitge, photographed at the Eden 
Hotel, Wiesbaden, on July 4, at a celebration held in honor 
of America’s Sesqui-Centennial, Miss Foerster, a prima 
donna of the Cologne Opera House, sang at the dinner 
the American po wr gave celebrating American Independ 
ence, and Mrs. Laitge acted as hostess. 


of the Guild 
chers, Inc. 


Teachers held the ninth and last of 
its weekly summer conferences on Wednesday, August 11, 
at the Studios. These have been in the 
form of an open forum for the purpose of discussing 
pedagogy from the individual viewpoint of the teachers in 
attendance in order to elucidate and record definite prin 
ciples proven to be scientifically correct in practical demon 
stration. These sessions have been held during the summer 

from June 16 to August 11—to enable out-of-town teach 
ers to attend who cannot be present at.the meetings of the 
winter At each session volunteer voice students were 
presented for written diagnosis of vecal merits, defects and 
remedial suggestions 

Among those who have addressed the conferences are 
Alfred Human, editor of the magazine Singing, who spoke 
of the pioneer work of the Guild and its constructive and 
educational platform; Mrs. Henry Clark Coe spoke of Or 
ganization; Henry Holden Huss, The Perfect Teacher; 
Effa Ellis Perfield, Musical Chalk Talk on Sight Reading; 
Marion Bauer (composer), The American Composer ; Chris 
tine Eymael, L’ Union des Artistes Féminines de Paris: 
Henry Zay, Mask Resonance ; Benedict Fitz Gerald, The 
Radio Voice in Speaking and Singing; Warren Erb, Preset 
vation of the Child Voice in Public Schools; James P. Dunn 
(composer), American Songs; Harold Vincent Milligan 
(composer), The National Music League and the Guild's Re 


Summer Activities of Vocal 
Teac 


The Guild of Vocal 


soise conterences 


vocal 


season, 


lation to It; Mrs. Harold Vincent Milligan, Our Relation to 
Federation of Clubs; Kenneth Bradley, The Juilliard Musi 
cal Foundation; F. E. Lane, Technical Pitch Relation te 


Voice Culture; Mrs. Julian Edwards, Guild Possibilities 
Among the active members of the Guild who read paper 


or gave talks were Amy Ray Sewards, Scientific Tone Pre 
duction: Marie Van (x Ider, The Voice Pedagogue’s Mis 
sion: Rhoda Mintz, Diction, Style, Poise; Charlotte Lund 
Grand Opera as It Is Not Understood; Rose Tomars, Pres 
tige of the Singing Teacher; Mrs. Teasdale, The Singing 
Voice; Janet Hedden, The Requirements for a Church 
Singer; Kathryn Carylna, The Vocal Act; Henrietta Speke 
Seeley; Personal Experiences, and a Résumé of the Ses 
sions was read by Anna FE. Ziegler, President 


At the various conferences, songs composed and accom 
panied by Meta Schumann, Mary Turner Salter and Harold 
Vincent Milligan were sung respectively by Katherine Pal 


mer, Isabel Burns, George Rasely and Chrystal Waters 
Other singers presented in groups of songs were Maxim 
Karolik, Laura Williams, Nelly Laura Walker, Lillian 
Flosbach and Ethel Fox, presented by Mme. Pilar-Morin, 
in a scene from Les Contes d’Hoffman. Active Guild mem 
bers who served as hostesses during the nine sessions were 
Amy Ray Sewards, Blanche Sylvana Blackman, Melani 
Guttman Rice, Hildegarde Hoffman Huss, Hilda Graces 
Gelling, Kathryn Carylna, Marie Van Geldee, Florence de 
Winter, Janet Hedden, Mary Turner Salter, Harriet M 
Behnée, Susan S. Boice, Rose Tomars, Fannie Kurth Sieber, 
Henrietta Speke-Seeley and Mrs. Julian Edwards 


Fine Noon-Day Recital at American Institute 
A most interesting series of noon-day recitals has 
been given on Wednesdays this summer at the American 
— of Applied Music in New York, of which Kate 
Chittenden is dean. Summer school closed last Friday, 
pt the preceding Wednesday Anastasia Nugent, a member 


of the faculty, was chosen to give the final program of the 
session. She was heard in Papillons, Schumann; Contra 
Dance, Beethoven; Ungedult, Moszkowski; Lullalo, Bar 
ron; Witches Dance, MacDowell; Fire Music, Wagner 
Brassin; Impromptu and the Eleventh Rhapsodie by Liszt 
That Miss Nugent pleased her audience was evident from 


the sincere and enthusiastic applause which followed her 
various renditions. In addition to being well equipped 
technically, this pianist has an unusually attractive stage 


plays with ease and charm and immedi 
listeners. This interesting 
excellent close to the 


pensonality. She 
ately wins the approval of her 
and well played program was an 
summer activities of the Institute. 
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\t least bathroom singers expect no applause 


time to the 
said to possess an artistic sole? 


Could the 
music 


man who beats his foot in 
at a concert be 


e any real opponents of Wagner left, the 


lf there ar 


Musicat Courter would like to have their names. 


Why not have a No Music Week? Just to show 
some persons how dreary life would be without the 
tonal stimulation 


lhe 
lives by the 
turneth away 


anvone else, 


soft answer 


operatic impresario, more than 
Biblical injunction that “a 
wrath.” 

—_—__—_—__- — 

\ timely paragraph in the New York Telegram of 
August 10; “Some boys find joy life and others 
must keep up their. piano lessons all summer.” 

Some 4,000,000 automobiles are to be manufac- 
tured in America this year. And there probably will 
be some moment when all their horns may be tooting 
at the same time 


> 


rhe quickest and most effective way for operatic 
artists to get on the front page of the dailies at this 
unmusical part of the season, is to undertake a swim 
English Channel. 


across the 


The 


ce crease 


editors of 
in the 


this paper note with sorrow the 
number of anonymous letters which 
we are accustomed to receive each week. Is the 
waning ambition of the busy band of ghost writers 
to be attributed merely to the recent torrid heat, or 
does the dearth of the doleful correspondence denote 
a decrease of our unpopularity? We hope not, for 
existence would hold out but small attraction were 
everybody to agree with us on every subject. [Even 
the quality of our anonymous mail has deteriorated 
sadly this summer. ‘The abuse has lost in point and 
in raciness. We admire directness of style, and pre- 
fer assertion to insinuation; bluntness of diction to 
that polish of phrase which always implies a certain 
want of deep feeling on the part of the writer. Nor 
do we like combination letters, signed “Six Sub- 
scribers” or “Several Readers.” We would be much 
obliged to the spirit authors if they would write their 
letters individually and send them separately. We 


MUSICAL COURIER 


need the diversion at this season of the year, and our 
office boy has not larfed since he went to hear Par- 
sifal. 

A 

(ur Vienna correspondent writes that the Austrian 
parliamentary subcommittee for Culture and [duca- 
tion has discussed and accepted the plan for the or 
ganization of a Chamber of Music Teachers of Aus- 
tria, and that the law providing for the establishment 
of this will shortly be passed. The purpose is to pro- 
tect the music teachers from illegal competition and 
the public from the large number of fake teachers. 
Presumably a system of licensing will be arranged, 
and just how this is done will be of much interest 
to the music teachers of all civilized countries, 

It takes all kinds of persons to constitute a musical 
world, Constant Reader reports overhearing this in 
the Capitol Theater lobby recently, after a perform- 
The Waltz Dream: “I am so disappointed in 
the music by Strauss. I thought it had at least some 
jazz in it.” Then there is Double Sharp, whose ob 
servation follows: “In one of the leading moving 
picture houses on Broadway, you can see on the pro- 
gram, between Friml and Irving Berlin, the name of 
Beethoven! The entire world is preparing to com 
memorate the Beethoven Centenary. We are also 
commemorating, but in the form aforementioned. 
Where is the decency and morality?” There is noth 
ing immoral about Messrs. Friml and Berlin, as far 
as we know, but they certainly do earn an indecent 
amount of money, compared with the sums Herr 
Beethoven received. 


ance of 


——— 

When Henry Hadley ended his week as 
conductor of the Stadium concerts on Tuesday eve 
ning of last week, there was such hearty applause 
after two of the numbers—his own Cu'prit Fay and 
the fourth Tschaikowsky, which ended the program 

that he was compelled to say a few words on each 
his hearers were satisfied, which he 
did with his usual tact and grace. Mr. Hadley’s week 
was a notable event in this annual summer series and 
was particularly signalized by the fact that he played 
several American works, by himself and his fellow 
composers, including two or three first times for New 
York. Mr. Hadley proved to be extremely popular 
with Stadium audiences. There was steady enthu- 
siasm throughout the week, terminating in the im- 
pressive demonstration mentioned the beginning 
of this paragraph. 


guest 


oceasion before 


From the Portland, Oregon, Journal: “Frederick 
W. Goodrich, who has been, and is advocating strong- 
ly the passage of a measure by the legislature for the 
registration and licensing of music teachers in Ore- 
says that the Musicar Courter shot way be- 
yond the mark with its editorial that was reproduced 
in last Sunday’s Journal. He says there is no inten- 
tion of establishing a licensing board but that the in- 
tention is to have music teachers register with some 
state official or bureau already established so that their 
qualifications to teach might be ascertained officially 
and authoritatively any time by anyone interested. 
He contends such a bureau would benefit both legiti- 
mate music teachers and students. ‘The matter was 
discussed at considerable length at the recent annual 
convention of the State Music Teachers Association 
at Roseburg. It will be taken up again at a meeting 
to be held later in the year.” 


yon, 


Cadman is now twice a Doctor of Music. Last 
vear he was made Doctor by the Wolcott College of 
Music, Denver. This year he received a similar de- 
gree from the University of Southern California. So 
he is now Dr. Dr. Cadman. Is he any better musician 
now than he was before? Does he write any better 
music now than he did twenty years ago when he 
made At Dawning, | Hear a Thrush at Eve, The 
Land of Sky Blue Water, and so on? Surely not! 
Degrees mean nothing to such a man as Cadman. 
They might mean a great deal to an investigator. who 
had done valuable work of an academic sort, but to a 
man of Cadman’s splendid talent for writing, any sort 
of degree seems sort of foolish. It tends to make him 
look academic when he is—and ought to be—just the 
opposite. 

What the degrees really mean in Cadman’s case is 
that he is at the top of his bent and that that fact is 
being celebrated in about the only way it can be cele- 
brated in this country. In England he would be 
given a title, like “Sir” Arthur Sullivan. Here they 
make him “Dr.” But is he being paid good, hard 
cash for what he is doing for the world? We have 
no idea, but we just wonder. We have heard that 
composers of operas and pageants and such things 
do a lot of hard work for very little real gold. Some 
managers seem to think it is a favor to perform 
American operas without paying anything for them, 
1 paying so little that the performance “pays” the 
managers but does not “pay” the composer. What 
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Theory and Practice 


Some kind friend has sent the Musical Cou- 
rier a clipping from the San Francisco Examiner 
in the shape of a letter to the Examiner from 
Gyula Arany entitled Minor Scale is Discussed. 
Mr. Arany’s letter is prefaced by an editorial 
note saying that the nature of the minor scale 
has been discussed by Julius Gold, Madame 
Anna von Meyerinck, and others. Mr. Arany 
asks what relation there is between the laws of 
acoustics and music. “The laws of physics,” he 
writes, “may be usefully applied in defining pure 
sound as sound . . . but the physico-mathe- 
matical determination of scales is a played-out 
pastime of the philosophizing doctrinaires, and 
bears no smallest particle of relation to the art 
of music.” 

There is much more of this. The letter is 
extremely well written and shows wide reading 
and knowledge of the subject, but reading and 
reasoning are not always the same thing. Mr. 
Arany is undoubtedly right in implying that sci- 
entists who are not musicians go wrong almost 
invariably—invariably!—when they try to ap- 
p'y their laboratory discoveries to actual music. 

Let us look for a moment at the facts. When 
it was first discovered that the vibrations of the 
overtones of any compound musical note are 
the same as the vibrations of a major triad it 
was assumed that this would give the proper 
tuning of all chords. That assumption is abso- 
lutely correct. The reason why two or more 
notes create the effect of harmony or discord is 
because they either are or are not the result of 
small vibrational ratios. Amazing as it may 
seem, the ear (or mind) is able to feel with 
complete accuracy these small ratios, i.e., 1—2 
(the octave), 2—3 (the fifth), 3—4 (the fourth), 
4—5 (the major third), 5—6 (the minor third), 
and so on. 

It is a curious thing that the tests seem to 
have proved this and also to have disproved it. 
Why? Simply because it was for a long time 
overlooked that (1) the notes thus derived were 
not necessarily scale notes (except with the 
actual harmony from which they were derived), 
and (2) that many apparent chords are made up 
partly or wholly of passing notes. 

Furthermore, when a note of a chord is slightly 
out of tune the mind of the listener refers it to, 
and calls it by the name of, the nearest harmony 
note. Patterson has already pointed out this 
fact, and deduces from it that there is really no 
such thing as a tempered scale to the ear of the 
listener. The listener simply mentally retunes 
every chord. This causes the music to sound a 
little less sonorous than it would be if perfectly 
tuned. The wonderful sonority of chords sus- 
tained by an “a capella” chorus is due to their 
perfect intonation. 

Speaking now of the minor triad: there are 
two kinds of minor triads. One, on the second 
degree of the major scale, is really a part of the 
dominant major ninth chord and is so tuned. 
The ratios are 6:7:9. The other, the tonic of 
the minor key, is on the sixth of the major scale. 
Its ratios are 5:6 (a minor third), 4:5 (a major 
third). 

On this basis Patterson worked out his entire 
theory of harmony and rhythm, and then, work- 
ing backwards from music, arrived at the same 
result. It has not yet been disproved. It is, 
therefore, to be doubted that we are justified 
in denying any relationship between physics and 
the art of music. It all depends upon how deeply 
one can see beneath the apparent truths demon- 
strated by experiments in physics. Patterson 
has derived from such experiments, and, subse- 
quently, from music, the fact that the only chords 
that invariably use the unchanged notes of the 
scale are the basic harmonies. The notes of 
other chords take whatever tuning suits the con- 
text. Some of these passing chords may be (the- 
oretically) actually out of tune. Nothing is 
known about it, but it may be supposed that dis- 
sonant tuning is quite as possible as ordinary 
dissonant part writing. The beauty of it is its 
dissonance and its demand for resolution. But 
one thing is sure, there is no fixed tuning for 
any scale. 





the American musician should have conferred upon 
him is not degrees but an income commensurate with 
and to his fame. One should not be forced to be a 
jazz composer to win fortune. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


One of the abidingly fascinating passages in the 
story of music and musicians, is the exalted friend- 
ship of Nietzsche and Wagner, and its transformation 
into bitterest hatred. : 

We have been reading up again on the matter, and 
not the least interesting and informing contribution 
comes from Camille Bellaigue, whose old essay from 
the Revue des Deux Mondes has been revived and 
reprinted, ; 

Bellaigue tells of the meeting of the two masters in 
Leipsic, 1868, and comments: “For nearly three- 
quarters of a decade, in spite of over thirty years’ 
difference in their ages, Wagner and Nietzsche en- 
joyed a friendship of which it has been said, ‘History 
does not report another whose course was so beauti- 
ful and its end so tragic.’ Bellaigue seems to forget 
that Wagner had a talent for such friendships. The 
King Ludwig episode was one, and the friendship 
with Liszt would surely have ended badly had not 
the great Franz been one of the most tactful persons 
in the world. 

Nietzsche, before the break with Wagner, saw in 
him the “successor of Aeschylus,” the “dithyrambic 
dramatist,” the greatest master of “ ‘pathetic’ music” 
(Greek pathos, as opposed to ethos), and the giant 
who “filled in where Beethoven only sketched.”” After 
the parting of his ways from those of Wagner, 
Nietzsche set up Bizet as his new musical god, and 
nailed to his musical masthead the slogan: ‘Music 
must be Mediterraneanized.” 

Every Wagnerite has longed at times to break away 
from the spell of the master, but the revolt usually 
lasts only during the period between the hearings of 
the Ring at the end of one season and the beginning 
of the next. Nietzsche was one of the few rebels 
who kept on waving the red rag and refusing to re- 
turn to the true flag. Writing from the Riviera, he 
yearned for “a music deeper, more potent, perhaps 
wickeder and more mystical—a music supra-German 

that, at the sight of the blue and voluptuous sea 
and of the clarity of the Mediterranean sky, should 
not vanish, grow pale and tarnish, as all German 
music does. A music supra-luropean, that should 
hold its own even before the dusky sunsets in the 
desert, whose soul should be kinsman to the palm 
trees, and that could dwell and move among the great 
tawny ones, beautiful and alone.” 

: bd 

Nietzsche seemed to find this “supra-luropean” 
music in the honeved tunes of Carmen, for he called 
Bizet’s music “perfect,” and said that “it approaches 
with a light, simple, civil step, * * * is amiable, 
and does not put in a sweat.” 

Wagner now had assumed in Nietzsche’s mind the 
aspect of a “disease,” and the philosopher loathed his 
former friend’s Christianity, his redemptive theory 
and his other famous fads. Where Nietzsche had 
once found Greek purity and slimness of line in Wag- 
ner’s music, he now cursed it as being ‘romantic 
that ambiguous, blustering, suffocating art that robs 
the soul of its austerity and of its joy, and that makes 
multiply all sorts of vague desires and spongy long- 
ings.” 

Freed from the shackles of the Wagner harmonies, 
Nietzsche felt himself strong enough to cry out: 
“Such music enervates, softens, effeminates ; its ever- 
womanly draws us down.” 

Bellaigue sketches Nietzsche’s gradual conversion 
to the idea that all music is “vitiated by romanticism,” 
and quotes his final belief on the subject : “What does 
my whole body ask of music, when all is said and 
done? For there is no soul. * * * I believe that 
it asks a soothing; as if all the animal functions were 
to be quickened by light, bold, unrestrained and 
haughty rhythms. * * * My objections to the 
music of Wagner are physiological objections. What 
is the use of still describing them under esthetic for- 
mule? Aésthetics is merely physiology applied.” 

2 ® 

Nietzsche became insane; and Wagner, himself 
tired at last of being a Wagnerite, followed 
Nietzsche’s example, abandoned the ever-womanly 
obsession, and wrote Parsifal. 

z 

Italian sarcasm is biting. A Milan weekly says 
that, “it is high time for someone to set Schonberg’s 
compositions to music.” 

® ad 

There is an “American method” in music, fast sup- 
planting that old bugaboo, the “European method.” 
Here is a sample: 

|Scene: A music studio in Paris. An American 
singer (student) is standing over a bowing and hand- 
rubbing vocal teacher] : 

Singer—‘“I would like to take a term of lessons 
with you.” 


I don’t understand.” 
1 want to study 


Teacher—“A term? 

Singer—‘Twenty lessons, | mean. 
French diction with you.” 

Teacher—“Yes, but how do you know you will 
master in twenty lessons all that | have to teach? 
It takes some persons years to——” 

Singer—“They have more time than I. My trip 
abroad and stay in Paris are limited to exactly one 
year. Two lessons a week with you—that is ten 
weeks in all. Then ten weeks with La Voix, for voice 
placing. Ten weeks with De la Rigoureux, for 
phrasing. Ten with Le Rominagrobis, for repertory. 
And ten with Amourette, for temperament. That 
makes a total of fifty weeks. One week for the trip 
from America and one week for the return. There 
you are—exact'y fifty-two weeks, or one year. I’ve 
engaged my passage home for eleven months and 
three weeks from today, and my first concert at 
(Quogue, L. 1.—that’s where | live—will take place the 
day after I get home.” 

Teacher ( faintly )}—* When would you like to begin 
your lessons with me?” 

Singer—'‘Now; that is, counting not from the time 
I came in, but from this very minute. I’m ready.” 

Teacher (murmurs )—“Mon Dieu!” (faints). 

mR 

Bach is the father of music, and the modernists are 
the disobedient sons. Wagner is a sort of uncle. 

\ 

“Are animals musical?” asks an exchange. Look 
at Wolf, Behr, Byrd, Buck, Whiting, Bull, Falcon, 
Strauss, Ochs, Dachs, Hecht, Hey, Krebs, Lowe, 
Wurm, Abeilie, Huhn, Finck, Kicken, Schad, Ganz, 
Rée, Haas, Damm, Parratt, Storch, Swan, and others. 

ner 

“It is just as well for New Yorkers to know,” 
writes a Charleston, S. C., old subseriber, “that the 
dance called ‘Charleston’ does not come from this city, 
any more than harps come from Harper's Ferry.” 

nme 


“What is the mystery surrounding Schubert’s Im 
promptu, op. 90, No. 3?” is the query of W. J. B.; 
“| have heard it played in G flat and in G, and I have 
seen editions of it in both keys? Which is the right 
Why the confusion ?” 

Rem e 

The fact of the matter is that the impromptu in 
Gi and the one in G flat are one and the same work, 
paradoxical as that may seem. Schubert wrote the 
impromptu originally in G flat, but its early publish 
ers—with that fine commercial instinct which has 
characterized a part of the music printing guild ever 
since—coolly changed the key of the piece to G, be 
cause the public of that day (much like the public of 
our own) preferred for its home use a composition 
written in one sharp to one written in six flats. The 
forgery was perpetuated by later publishers, and it 
was not until Sir George Grove pointed out the mis 
take that a few delvers into musty musical lore be- 
came aware of the real facts in the case. 

Harold Bauer was the first of the well known pian- 
ists to discover the error. Always he had played the 
piece in G major, the key in which it was printed. 
The revelation came to him in Winnipeg, Canada 
of a!l places in the world. His recital program there 
called for several Schubert works, including the im 
promptu in question, Not having played it in public 
for some years, he desired to refresh his memory, 
and bought a copy of the work at a Winnipeg music 
store. What was his astonishment to find that the 
piece which the clerk handed him was the impromptu, 
op. 90, No. 3, but in G flat. Bauer is a great stickler 
for the artistic proprieties, and forthwith he threw 
out his chest and said: “Who are you in Winnipeg, to 
tamper thus with a masterpiece? Out upon you, 
sirrah, and procure for me the real thing in G major.” 

The astonished clerk pointed out that the edition 
in his shop was a very old one; that he had no other ; 
and was not aware that any G flat version existed. 

Bauer fell to thinking, and when he arrived in Bos 
ton, the place where they know everything, he in 
stituted a thorough research, with the result that he 
found the passage in Grove, as set forth in the be- 
ginning of this chronicle. Of course, after that 
Bauer always played the impromptu in the original 
key, and has not seemed to mind the six flats one whit. 
This is the right key to the wrong key. 

eReR, 

“A novel called ‘In His Image,’ FE. O. N. bulletins, 
contains this passage: ‘The dance finished with a 
last sob of the violins, a rallentando of horns, and the 
final blare of a long drawn dominant chord.’ What 
happened to the tonic?” 

Zz 


key ? 


Zz 
L. W. has at us in this fashion: “low would you 
like to be the music critic in this town—please don’t 
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mention its name—where the concerts are given by 
the Knights of Columbus, the Rathbone Sisters, the 
King’s Daughters, the Trundle Bed Trash, the Ep- 
worth League, the Christian Endeavorers, the Mystic 
Shriners, the Woman's Relief Corps, the Ladies’ Aid 
and the Hlome Missionary Societies, Miss Nelson's 
Dancing Class, and the Switchmen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation ?” 
nRme 

K. writes: “You recently spoke of August Bun- 
gert, who thought himself a rival of Wagner. Bun 
gert lived in an Italian villa which he called Nervi. 
And then, the poet asks, “What's in a name?’ ” 


nme 
August is the season of falling stars—only in 
astronomy, however, 
neRre*e 


Someone from Buffalo praises our recent Rosen 
thal paragraphs, and adds: “I admire him, too, but | 
never can refrain from wondering what in the world 
ever made Rosenthal conceive the idea of arranging 


Chopin's D flat valse in thirds?” Very simple. He 
had his arms crossed when he wrote it. 
» 
Ancient ‘history note—the Manhattan Opera 


opened twenty years ago. 
nner 
In a mission church in Burmah, we read in a re 
ligious weekly which came to this desk through an 
inadvertence, there is a phonograph instead of a choir 
That is the first practical suggestion for doing away 
with the traditional quarrelling in the choir loft 
rr PF 


Not long ago we recommended that the music 
teachers, should form a trust. On second’ thoughts, 
however, we have changed our mind. Music teachers 
never should trust. 

an nd 

A typical summer question comes to us: “Which 
are the hardest names to pronounce in music?" We 
never had any trouble, except with Stcherbatcheff, 
Szekrenyessy, and Gryongonha'aszy. 

z UF 

We saw a happy looking critic at dinner the other 
evening. He probably forgot for the moment that 
the new musical season will begin in exactly forty-one 
days. 

| an nd 

An Idaho pleasantry about a cunning cornetist: 

“What's the asked the 
Magistrate. 

“Piracy on the high seas,” 


charge against the prisoner 


answered the constable 


“Piracy on the high seas, in this day and age?” queried 
the magistrate, “This is certainly unusual.” 
“Nothin’ unusual about it all,”” said the constable. “He 


plays assistant solo cornet in a band. Sits right close up 
to the leader. When any high C’s are heard, he looks wise, 
puffs out his cheeks, and lets on that he played ‘em. As 
a matter of fact, he can’t hit F on the top line of the staff.” 
“Twenty years solitary confinement,” thundered the judge 
nere 
At a teachers’ conference in Berlin one of the 
school principals rose to propose the toast “Long 
live the teachers !”’ 

“On what?” inquired a meager, pallid, young as 

sistant instructor, in a hollow voice 
= «} 

IXvery soprano has her faults, but no soprano at 
the Metropolitan has as many faults as the 
sopranos in the company think she has 

nme 

When Lilli Lehmann was in this country she de 
cided that she should reduce her weight and asked a 


doctor for suggestions. 


other 


“Riding is a good means,” 
said the medico. “Look at all the riding I do as 
Brunnhilde,” replied the singer, “and it hasn’t re 
duced me a bit.” 
RRR 

Kuropeans come over here and star in our musical 
affairs; and Americans reciprocate by going over to 
Kurope and shining in golf, tennis, and other athletic 


events. The [uropeans get money for their 
performances and the Americans get medals. And 
then overseas folk speak of “Dollarland” and “Uncle 


Shyloc Sid 
nee 


Does anyone know the author of this deathless 
poem: 
There was a young lady of Rio, 
Who tried to play Hummel’s grand trio; 
But her skill was so scanty 
She played it andante, ‘ 
Instead of allegro con brio. 
nne 
Here is something (from the Outing Magazine ) 
as tender as Chopin’s A major prelude 
“For several years four or five sparrows had vis 
ited a certain place on the roof near my window 
They always brought food for another little fellow, 
who never tried a flight from the spot. The visiting 
sparrows never came empty billed. They would drop 
(Continued on page 24) 





2A 
SOME WAGNER DAYS IN LUCERNE 


In the 
ancient 


old portion of the city of Lucerne there is 
inn with the sign: “Zum 
Stammlocal Richard Wagners.” The 
tor of the inn issued a little pamphlet, writ 
Zimmermann, portions of which are 


decorated 


Louis 

orth translating 
ride over the lake brings the stran 
vila Tribschen, where for 
intellectual heroes of the Ger 
tion. Richard Wagner In December, 1865, 
mer Jeft Munich, and visited Geneva and South 
France. On April 11, 1866, he arrived in Lu 
and the next day he moved to the pretty villa 
the lake 
family Amrhvyn, and has its own coat 
olonel Amrhyn allowed Wagner to print 
il howsoever 
his Lu 


half hour's 
he idylli 


d one of the 


years 


hen. hard by The villa belongs to 


rote and to use 


ier himself 


paper 
writes about 

ave been fortunate enough to find 
f country house for which | have been 
feel that | now can continue my work 

Wavener staved at until 
Everyone in Lucerne 


with 


t Pribschen 
reuth 
social or business relations 
forget the little man, with the 
felt hat and his mighty St. Ber 
Pradespeople who dealt 
a bad quarter of an hour 
IPO The 
chlapfer had to suffer especially in that 
Hlowever Wagener left 
lapfer photograph, and wrote on tt 
hookbinder and art friend 
walks Wagner always stopped in at 
n to drink his beer and treat Russ to 
\t the villa Wagner lived in regal 
lvet 


HANS 
was im one of his tantrums. 


lucerne he 


lo 


be fore 


wore vt knickerbockers, a satin 
violet 


and 


plendor. He 


waist and a frock coat, with stoc kings of 


the ann fanev buckle lipper 


wite live apartments. 


separate 


1 in 
) 
¥. 


udwig of Bavaria several times vis 


Those 
ven theatrical performances were not 


Pribschen, Wagner’ 


lucerne were always gala 
intad 
missing at s children being the 
actors 

“Whale Wagener composed at the 


Richter put the 


piano, Hans 
Frau Wag 
was a tall, 
woman, and also she 
Wag 


Lucerne 


Mmtisic on pap I 


, composed at times She 


ler and unusually elegant 


was a strict and practical housekeeper 
marned hi 


25, 1870), 


ner second wife, Cosima, in 
at the Protestant Church. Wheu 
was born Wagner could hardly 
He bought vards and yards 
hundreds of garlands of 
decorate the room of the 
he composed lis Siegfried Idyll 
Wagner's children were educated by a tutor, | 

Schobinger, who in turn was superintended by Frau 
Wagner Schobinger was an Alpine enthu 
iast, and on one occasion he persuaded the Wagner 
family to make a trip to the Pilatus via Hergisevil. 
Wagner wife arrived there with children, 
trunks, Hans Richter, and a small regi 
ment of carriers bearing baskets of eatables, dishes, 
clothes, &c. It was certainly an original equip- 
\Ipine climb! \s is well known, 
\Vagner was hard at work during almost every mo- 
ment of his stay at Tribschen In 1872 Wagner and 
family went to Bayreuth. In 1897 a tablet was 
athxed to the Villa Tribschen bearing this inscrip- 


\ugust 
the on, Siegtried, 
lt for 10 


avy Iks and roses 


with which to baby. Then 


and his 
lone and 
Wines, 


ment tor an 


his 


tion 

In this house lived 
Richard Wagner 

\pril, 1866, to April, 1872 

Here he finished his 
“Meistersinger,” 

“Siegfried,” 

“Gotterdammerung,” 

Marsch,” 

Idyll.” 


| rom 


“Kaiser 
‘Siegiried 


PETRONIUS MISTAKEN 

and other arts, according to critics and 
In fact, 
a time when some 
moralizing commentator did not discover that the art 
of his day was a disgrace, or at least a very poor 
substitute for the magnificent art of a former gen- 
eration 


Long 


Must 
historians, have been dying for centuries. 


there never seems to have been 


before the English language was evolved 
from the discordant dialects of Britain, the famous 
Latin author, Petronius, wrote in the days of Nero: 
“Simulque causam desidiz prasentis excutere, quum 
pulcherrime artes periissent, inter quas pictura ne 
minimum quidem sui vestigium reliquisset.” 

In our modern language those words mean: “I 
then him to what causes he attributed the 
decadence of the fine arts in our day, especially of 


asked 
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painting, of which the last trace has vanished.” 

Petronius was entirely mistaken, of course, be 
cause it is only in our day that the fine art of music 
has perished. Anybody can see that! 


@ 
VARIATIONS 
(Continued from page 23) 

tiny morsels of food near the little sparrow. When 
it began to eat the crumbs the others set up a great 
chirping and then flew away 

“After watching this for a few days, | went out on 
the roof and approached the lone bird. It did not 
flutter away from me, and made no resistance when 
I picked it up. 

“The sparrow 
with a nulk-like 


was blind. Its eyes were covered 


film.” 
| 
\ Milan newspaper says that “Italian ladies are 
eager to be rubbed against by tenors, because, like 
hunchbacks, they bring good luck.” Sometimes it 
brings bad luck to the tenors, however. 
yr Fr FP 
Small boy No, 1 My sister can make 
Small boy Ne What does it say 
Small boy No. 3.—It says, “Ow! let me alone, 


Berlin Blaetter. 


the piano talk, 


will you?” 
Lustige 
| nd 

Carl Maria von Weber, who was quite a wag, once 
suggested the following instrumentation for Italian 
music: Oboi Flauti, Clarinetti col Oboi, Flauti 
col Violini. Fagotti col Basso. Violino secundo col 
Primo. Viola col Basso. Voce ad Libitum, Violini 
colla parte 


col 


Rr e 

The modernistic composers must have heard the 
prayer of C. L. Graves, in 1904 (in his Diversions 
of a Music Lover) for surely his plea has been an- 
swered fully. This was his supplication : 
We are cloyed with the cult of the Russian, 

We are sick of the simple, the bland ; 
We long for persistent percussion, 

lor brass that is gruesomely grand 
Oh, teach us that discord is duty, 

Phat maketh for sin; 
Come down and redeem us from beauty, 

Great despot of din! 


nit lody 


ry oF 

It is not generally known that mandolin, guitar and 
hanjo p'ayers are eligible to membership in the Mu- 
sical Unions. However, the ocarina, sleigh bells, and 
policeman’s rattle still are*barred. 

nere*e 

Moral heroes are almost as admirable as the brave 
fellows who risk their lives to save others. The other 
day a Brooklyn singing society held an excursion to 
Silver Lake, and besides some fine choral singing 
there was a “beauty contest” for women, The chair- 
man of the committee had arranged this as one of the 
diversions for the day. As prizes the judges provided 
a huge box of candy and an immense basket filled with 
When it was learned that ninety fair daugh- 
ters and wives of the members had entered the com- 
petition the judges fled to the woods, leaving the 
hapless chairman alone to decide on the merits of the 
four score and ten claimants to good looks. 

“You all are beautiful,” exclaimed the wary judge, 
and after removing his hat in the most chivalric 
fashion the hero of the occasion presented each lady 
with a flower and some of the candy. 


TOSsSeS, 


The other great current national celebration, be- 
side the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial, is being ob- 
served today throughout the length and breadth of 
our land. 

The occasion is the present installment of Varia- 
tions, the 2000th to appear in the columns of the 
Musicat Courter. 

We are momentarily expecting wires of congratu- 
lation from President Coolidge, his Cabinet, the 
prominent bankers of America, and the few remain- 
ing crowned heads of Europe. The office staff pre- 
sented us with a large huckleberry cake, surmounted 
by 2000 candles. Delegations from the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the Chicago Opera, the San Carlo 
Opera, the various orchestras, conservatories, and 
music publishers, intend to parade past our building 
between traffic stops. Mayor Walker will head the 
procession, and hand us an illuminated set of reso- 
lutions, together with the flag and the freedom of the 
City of New York. 

We appreciate all the honors and shall endeavor to 
accept them humbly. During the twenty-three years 
of our incumbency as the compiler of these vagrom 
notes, we often have been asked: “How do you keep 
up your column? How do you think of all those 
things?” 

We do not think of all those things. We think 
of some, we receive others from contributors, and we 
appropriate the rest wherever we find them. As a 
borrower we are ruthless, and our conscience is cov- 
ered over with a hard carnosity. 
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We have been praised, we have been contradicted, 
and we have been scolded. On the whole, we enjoyed 
the scoldings most. 

It has been our endeavor in Variations, to dodge 
discussion of the static principles of music, and to 
deal as much as possible with its surface pictures, 
with its personalities and personages, and with its 
humorous aspects and sidelights. 

If we have succeeded in entertaining our readers, 
we are happy. 

At any rate, we shall continue on our course, chiefly 
because it is too late to change now. 

We remember when the late James G. Huneker 
ceased to be a member of the MusicaL Courter staff, 
and the late Marc A. Blumenberg (then editor in 
chief) said to us: “You are to write a signed de- 
partment, and take the place of Mr. Huneker.” We 
replied: “You mean the space, not the place.” 

Now, without further ceremony, or confessions; let 
us proceed with our job. It has been lots of fun. 
If ever we might be inclined to take it seriously, may 
the Nibelungen hobgoblins get us. 

nme 

A friend with a mountain home invited us to visit 
the perfect summer rest, far from the haunts of 
music and men. We journeyed to the lonely emi- 
nence, and found there a radio, a phonograph, a grand 
piano, two professional sopranos, and an amateur 
pianist fond of playing his own versions of Lohen- 
grin, Tosca, and Butterfly. Nevertheless, we admit 
that it was a real and keen pleasure, on a certain 
clear evening, to hear symphonic music transmitted 
over the air by Sokoloff and the New York Philhar- 
monic, at the Stadium, 160 miles away. Up there in 
the Catskill Mountains—about twelve miles from 
where Galli-Curci has her chateau in the clouds— 
even the delicate pizzicati of the violins could be 
heard perfectly in the New World Symphony, and 
the filigree woodwind passages in the scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, were no 
less finically distinct. The whole effect, startling 
and delightful, was enhanced by radio speeches made 
by Sokoloff, and Ernest Schelling, whose vivid Vic- 
tory Ball closed the program. 

2 Rm ® 

A duet we do not intend to miss is the Dempsey- 
Tunney performance on September 16. It is sure 
to be a hit. 

nm eR 

Morning Telegraph item of July 30; “A European 
composer has three times climbed a high mountain.” 
Practising for Parnassus? 

eRe 

Another apropos question: What has become of 
Strauss’ once widely and wildby discussed Alpine 
Symphony? Did the critical avalanche bury it; or 
did it fall quietly into the crevasse of oblivion? 

eRe 

If they were alive now, we might be writing these 
news paragraphs for our current issue: 

Fred Chopin and George Sand were heard quar- 
relling in the Bois last night. 

Lou Beethoven is fond of all kinds of pastry ex- 
cept Napoleons. 

Frank Liszt was walking in Buda-Pesth recently, 
when a nurse passed, carrying a baby. The infant 
looked at the composer’s bobbed hair, stretched out 
its arms, and cried, “Mama.” 

Handel, whose bad temper is well known, was 
rehearsing one of his works with a singer the other 
day, when he suddenly closed down the piano and 
yelled: “You can’t Handel my music.” The pun was 
in execrable taste. 

A better joke was that of Jack Brahms, who not 
long ago was having his beard cut at the barber’s, 
when Dick Wagner walked in. ‘‘This is what should 
be done to some of your operas,” remarked Brahms 
to Wagner, pleasantly. 

Not a sound came from Jake Rossini’s locked room 
for over an hour yesterday afternoon. When he 
emerged, he explained to his questioning housekeep- 
er: “I’ve just written another opera.” 

Bob Schumann and his wife Clara attended Liszt's 
recital. When it was over, Bob was overheard whis- 
pering to his wife: “He’s not nearly as good as you 
are, dear.” 

They had another baby up at the Bach home last 
Thursday. The proud father, in his excitement, 
could not tell our reporter over the telephone whether 
the household boasted more children or fugues. 

Carl*Weber has made application to the Supreme 
Court to change the name of his famous composition 
to, Invitation to the Charleston. 

Joe Verdi appeared before the same high tribunal 
and demanded an injunction restraining prohibition 
agents from padlocking his Traviata because of the 
drinking scene in the first act. 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 
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VERDI IN FICTION 


It would be interesting to know to what extent 
Franz Werfel’s Verdi, which now has been translated 
into English, is authentic biography. It poses as 
biographical fiction and as such, or as fiction pure and 
simple, may be accepted as a highly interesting work. 
But there are some passages in it dealing with Wag- 
ner’s relationship to Verdi, and his influence upon 
Verdi, which, if based upon fact, would serve to an- 
swer, at least in part, the questions that have fre- 
quently been asked with regard to Verdi’s last period. 

Wagner and Verdi were born in the same year, 
1813. Verdi went straight forward to success, writ- 
ing the sort of things his countrymen wanted, what 
they liked, and what would find easy acceptance with 
them. He was no revolutionary, and though he pro- 
gressed gradually in dramatic force and solidity of 
score, he always wrote, up to the time when he was 
sixty years of age, tune-operas in the good, old tradi- 
tional pattern. 

The result was fame, but no such fame as Wagner 
won in spite of his exile, in spite of his poverty, in 
spite of the refusal of opera houses to give his works 
and of the public to accept them. 

Verdi, according to the Werfel novel, ceased pro- 
duction after the composition of his Requiem. For 
ten years he had written nothing. He was nearing 
seventy. Bayreuth had come into being, Wagner was 
everywhere heralded as the supreme master of his 
time, and Verdi felt that, as a writer in the Boston 
Transcript expresses it, “he had been cast aside by all 
the world, deserted even by his own people.” 

The scene of the novel is laid in Venice, where, 
it will be recalled, Wagner lived after his Bayreuth 
successes, and where he died. Verdi, ashamed of his 
own idleness, and in a state of great mental unrest, 
went to Venice to catch a glimpse of the man whom 
he considered his rival. In our day it seems strange 
to think of the two men as rivals, and one wonders 
if Werfel had any basis of fact in this part of his 
narration, 

At all events, we are told that the sight of Wagner 
so excited the unhappy Verdi that he went feverishly 
to work at the completion of his sketches of an opera 
on King Lear, A crisis, and climax, is reached dur- 
ing the carnaval season. Verdi notices that when the 
band plays selections from Aida, Wagner listened 
for a moment as if unfamiliar with the music, and 
then seemed to make a gesture of contempt. Verdi 
rushed back to his hotel and threw his sketches of 
Lear into the fire. He decided to go back home, to 
live at peace and quiet, away from these scenes of 
jealousy and nervous irritation. But first he thought 
he would call on Wagner as an equal. He went to 
Wagner’s house, but was met at the door by a servant 
hastening out in search of a physician—the great man 
had just died of heart failure. 

Whether all this is fact or fiction it is difficult to 
surmise. Certainly it is evident that something very 
definite happened to Verdi during his ten years of 
silent reflection between the ages of sixty and seventy. 
Nor is it any less certain that a rare and remarkable 
development took place, considering the man’s age. 
It seems highly improbable that he was directly in- 
fluenced by Wagner’s music. There is no evidence 
of it in his last great operas, so superior to his own 
earlier works. The influence was rather indirect than 
direct. Verdi himself had been slowly approaching 
the more continuous dramatic style through his years 
of uninfluenced production. Perhaps he at last be- 
came aware of Wagner’s theories, had time to reflect 
upon them, became convinced of their importance, 
and then acted upon them in his own way. But the 
development is really his own. There is no question 
of a new style in his later works, but rather the in- 
tensive development of certain characteristics of his 
earlier style. 

Nor did he fall victim to any of the Wagner for- 
mulas, so easy to copy, so difficult to give individual 
color not reminiscent of the Bayreuth master. 

Verdi was always himself, and himself only, to the 
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very end, and though the works of his last period are, 
in form at least, greater than those written in earlier 
years, yet it would be an error to say that they con- 
stitute as great a gift to the world as the popular 
operas up to and including Aida. What would our 
musical memories be if deprived of all of those 
“grind-organ” tunes with which Verdi enriched 
them? 

Whether or not it would be possible to mingle those 
popular tunes with a symphonic, dramatic style such 
as Wagner’s is a question one is not prepared to an- 
swer. but melodic content .is more important—far 
more important—than form or style, and even though 
Verdi's tunes are not always suited to his dramatic 
action, yet they live as tunes—they escape from their 
operatic setting and become common property, and 
the Wagnerian influence could never help to that. 

Wagner and Verdi stand side by side, and will al- 
ways stand side by side, equally great each in his 
OWn Way. 

@ : 
“THE RIGHTS OF COMPOSERS” 

Under the above heading the New York Herald 
rribune commented interestingly and understanding- 
ly on a subject which was handled in these columns 
last week. Every word it writes is the truth and it 
is good to find a powerful organ like this taking the 
side of the artists against the big industrial interests. 

The desire to hamstring the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers in its effort to secure for 
its members the full benefit of the copyright law meets a 
rebuff in the ruling of the Department of Justice that the 
society in its licensing requirements is not violating the 
Federa! anti-trust laws. The organization has been accused 
of being grasping and tyrannical, yet to most neutral ob- 
servers it has seemed that the society deserves credit for 
protecting ably the rights of creative workers, who would be 
pretty helpless if they were not banded together. 

_This protection is secured in the case of musical products 
of members of the society by forbidding their performance 
except by license issued by the society, which collects a fee 
therefor. It is an efficient way of selling brain productions 
which are worth money and which no provider of entertain- 
ment is obliged to buy if he does not choose to do so. The 
licensing method is upheld by the Department of Justice as 
applied to motion picture houses, restaurants, hotels, dance 
halls and similar places where copyrighted music is per- 
formed for profit. 

_ The department leaves open, however, the broadcasting 
license question until Congress clarifies the radio law. Since 
the copyright law upon which the composers’ society relies 
was enacted before broadcasting was invented, broadcasters 
at first believed that they could make free use of musical com- 
positions, arguing that they benefited the authors by popu- 
larizing their work, and therefore they ought not to be 
obliged to pay for it. Judicial decision that the broadcasting 
of music is a “public performance for profit” within the 
meaning of the copyright act forced them to amend that 
freebooting attitude. They have conceded that they must pay 
for the copyrighted music which they use. The question 
now at issue is whether the price shall be fixed by law, as 
the rate of royalty for phonograph records is settled, or the 
market be left open. The broadcasters want a definite 
scale, the composers’ representatives object to a price limit. 
Whichever method Congress adopts the main point is well 
determined—that authors, composers and publishers are 
legally able to protect their commodities. 


DOUBLING 

Well indeed do we recall Laurence A. Lambert, go- 
getter, back-slapper, glad-hander, who has popped in 
and out of the managerial profession for years past, 
always imbued with an incurable optimism that was 
never dampened in the slightest by the fact that things 
had seldom arrived in the Spring at the point where 
the previous Fall he had buoyantly predicted they 
would be. Last week we heard from Laurence for 
the first time in several years. This time he bobs 
up as general manager of a bureau with a very spa- 
cious name in a Pacific Coast city that is as optimistic 
as Laurence himself, a bureau described as “Owners 
and Managers of Distinguished Attractions.” Laur- 
ence himself, to be sure, is not sitting calmly in that 
bureau general-managing it from an armchair; that 
is not Laurence’s habit. The armchair industry would 
be bankrupt long ago had it to depend on him, Laur- 
ence is up and down the Coast with the “world- 
famous film, William Tell, a magnificent historical 
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photo-drama.” William Tell carries its own music, 
consisting of a piano, an organ and, on the testimony 
of the dodgers, of “operatic selections by the eminent 
baritone soloist, Laurence A. Lambert.’ Laurence 
is doubling in the brass. 


. 


RAVINIA AND ITS FUTURE 
Under the above heading, the following editorial 
was published in the Chicago Tribune of Wednes 
day, August 4: 


As noted by Mr. Moore in the music department of last 
Sunday's Tribune, the Ravinia season is mid-channel. Trib 
utes to the unique institution usually appear at the close of 
the season and may be a little discounted as perfunctory 
So without invading our able critic’s province, there is temp 
tation at this time to add a layman's impromptu to the ex 
perts’ praise. Looking back two decades to the first efforts 
to prevent Ravinia from becoming merely an amusement 
park, it is possible from the present astonishing eminence 
reached by that project to be optimistic as to almost 
prophecy for its future. But a shorter perspective gives 
even more encouragement \ few years ago it might have 
been said that Ravinia opera had been brought as far along 
as could be expected. It was far enough to win our respect 
and applause. The performances were excellent within lim 
itations we supposed Mr. Eckstein would accept and critical 


any 


approval was politely qualified. Lut Mr. Eckstein had obvi 
ously no notion of letting well enough alone and he has 
abolished condescension and qualification \side from the 


merely physical restrictions of his plant and the cuts, which 
are often esthetic improvement, Ravinia performances ask 
no critical concessions. On the contrary, they are setting a 
standard which very few opera organizations have been able 
on occasion to reach 

With this accomplishment it is to be hoped Ravinia has 
become a permanent institution. It is not yet where it could 
afford to be without the support of that extraordinary com 
bination of enthusiasm, generosity, practical ability, and the 
gifts of the impresario which Mr. Eckstein represents. But, 
given these for a time, it is not too much to hope that it can 
be perpetuated on a level of artisic accomplishment not un 
worthy of its present standards. Improvement of the plant 
is justified by such expectation and will come. Meanwhile 
it is clear that Ravinia has reached a stage at which endow 
ment should be considered. 

An editorial such as the above in a paper as im 
portant as the Chicago Tribune is well worth reprint 
ing ina paper of international reputation such as the 
MusicaL Courter. Mr. Eckstein had a big vision, 
undertook a big task and carried it out in a big way 
He well deserves the tribute that the Tribune pays 
him. 


. 


A MUSICAL NOVEL 

The Musicar Courter often has pomted out the 
curious ineptitude of novelists in musical matters, 
and has given innumerable examples of their absurd 
mistakes and ridiculous guesses. 
music are not necessarily musicians, and mere and 
much hearing of music is only one small factor in 
the acquirement of a thorough musical education. 
After all, it is as unjust to expect the average nov 
elist to write like an expert on the subject of music 
as it is to look to the musician for the making of a 
perfect novel. The very nature of the musical art 
leads impressionable writers into all sorts of rhetor 
ical and poetical exaggerations, and in most cases, 
too, these ‘fine fancies reflect the feelings of the aver 
age reader, who is always more ready to receive 
ready-made emotional impressions than to experience 
any of his own. The great musical novel has not 
yet been written, for its author must be both a great 
musician and a great writer. It is a pity that neither 
Liszt, Berlioz, nor Schumann ever tried their hands 
at a musical novel. Then we might have had some 
thing really worth while. 


Persons W ho love 


. 


MUSIC AND ANIMALS 
A scientist again has been experimenting with 
music on the animals in the Bronx Zoo. The learned 
man says that music puts some of them to sleep, and 
causes others (the monkeys) to chatter. Those phe 
nomena are observable also elsewhere than at the 
Bronx Zoo. They may be noted at any opera pet 

formance during the winter in New York 





Bertin BrucKNeR Society Visits VIENNA 

Vienna.—The Bruckner Society of Berlin, whose president 
is Dr. Marx, the German Chancellor, paid a visit to the 
monastery of St. Florian, near Linz, Lower Austria, where 
Bruckner’s body rests beneath the old organ which he so 
often played. At Vienna the society was officially received 
and attended a concert of Bruckner’s choral music given by 
the Vienna Mannergesang Verein and conducted by that 
society’s director, Prof. Carl Luze, and by Prof. Felix Maria 
Gatz, an Austrian musician who is the permanent conductor 
of the Berlin Bruckner Society. P. B, 

GerMAN Operetta Competes AUSTRIAN 

Bertin.—It appears that the German operetta composers 
will next season be more active than ever to break the su- 
premacy of the Viennese operetta “kings.” The number of 
German comic operas announced for the new season is un- 
usually large. Eduard Kiinnecke is completing his new 
piece, The Singing Venus; Anton Profes is at work on an 
operetta named the Venus of Upsala ; Willy Bredschneider 
has two new operettas, The Glacier Fairy, and The Lady 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





from Herrenhof. Willy Engel-Berger, a Viennese composer 
who is making his home in Germany, has finished a new piece, 
The Fertile Garden, to be produced simultaneously at Ham- 
burg, Frankfurt and Breslau. R. P. 


No More GERMAN OreraA FoR ROUMANIA 


BucHarest.—The Roumanian Ministry of Culture has just 
issued an order which demands that all German theaters in 
Roumania must be turned over to a Roumanian company 
for eight nights each month; and that no artists of foreign 


citizenship (meaning German or Austrian artists) will 
henceforth be allowed to appear on a Roumanian stage 
This practically means the end of German operatic and 
dramatic performances in Roumania. B. 


GANNA WALSKA Tourtnc HuNGARY 
SupAPEsT.—Ganna Walska’s annual spring tour of Central 
Europe this year included, for the first time, several of the 
Hungarian Opera Houses. Following her engagements at 
Lemberg (Poland), Walska has appeared at Szegedin (Hun 
gary) with a specially organized company, singing Cho-Cho 
San in Madame Butterfly with notable success. Budapest 


where the singer has never before appeared, was the next 
stop on her present journey, and here again Walska appeared 
in Puccini’s opera. Her reception was very warm, and th 
press is giving her guest appearance considerable space and 
favorable notices P 
Brestau HAits WEINGARTNER AND VIENNA PHILHARMONI 
Brestau.—The return of Felix Weingartner after pro 
longed absence, was one of the musical events of the summet 
season. He car. xt the head of his own Vienna Philhar 


monic Orchestra, of which he has been the 
ductor for 17 seasons past rhe visit was both an artist 
treat and a great social event, conductor and orchestra being 
received and feted by the official authorities M. R 
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\merican Indian music, has been appointed the dean of the 
music school in the newly established Wichita Municipal 
University Associated with him will be Otto Fischer, 
teacher of piano, and Mrs. Sarah Meidhardt, instructor in 
voice. Mr. Lieurance, at the opening of the University on 
September 13, will teach theory and composition, and a few 
private pupils in voice and piano. He will direct the Uni 
versity orchestra, band and glee clubs. By special arrange- 
ments, he will make his usual concert tour, as an interpreter 
of American Indian music. The selection of Mr. Lieurance 
for this important position gives Wichita a commanding posi 
tion in the musical world, since the history of Wichita is 
closely linked with American Indian traditions and Lieur 
ance’s greatest work is upon his transcription and 
Indian themes CS eee 


based 
armonization ot 


Von Klenner Called “Shrine” 
Lee Hess 


chief of the 


director and conductor-in- 
Musical Festivals, of which 
Baroness von Klenner is musical adviser soth conductor 
Barnes and his wife were pupils of Mme. von Klenner 
years ago and their child is named after her. At a 
Barnes said, “| gained all my 
and return three times a 


Barnes 1s 
Conneaut 


managing 
Lake, Pa., 


Some 
recent musical event there Mr 
inspiration by walking six miles 
week to a shrine many summers’—(pointing to Mme. von 
Klenner). “She was my shrine and my inspiration.” Mme 
von Klenner’ in pointing the way, and leading many 
artists to. a definite musical goal is known every- 
artists occupy prominent positions in church, 
watorio, musical comedy and grand and are con 
tantly before the public. To accomplish as much as she 
does during the summer, she rises before six o'clock, writes, 
holds church sery Sundays, with sermon 

lf Conneaut Lake, ninety-two 

1 


el drives 
back to Chautauqua, and has pupils in both 


uccess 
young 
vhere: these 
opera, 


ice on her veranda 
weckly to 
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Diaz Scores at Hollywood Bowl 
Diaz scored a great personal success at his appear 
Angeles Orchestra at the Holly 
According to the Los Angeles 
headline that “Diaz Thrills 
Audience at Bowl,” a ovation was accorded the 
or and “the crowd would not subside until they had rolled 
piano and he had to respond to an encore Diaz is 
sessor of a very extraordinary voice and really gives 
than sing ing His carried 
resonantly over the spaces word found articulate 


Kafael 
as soloist with the Lo 
yvood Bowl on July 30 
Herald, which announced in a 
Big 


great 


audience more mere tones 


and each 


Vines 


Helen Stanley in Opera and Concert 
Helen Stanley's Chicago 
Bertha Ott series is scheduled for November 7, Four 
later, Mme, Stanley will make the first of her appear 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, singing 
Elizabeth in Tannhauser \ week later, she will 
Madame Butterfly 


appearance next season in the 
days 
two 
ances 
role of 
the title 
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August 19,. 1926 
The American Conservatory Catalog 

The American Conservatory of Chicago recently issued its 
catalog for the school year, which will begin on September 9 
and will conclude on June 25, The catalog, as is also every 
document issued by this progressive and serious school of 
musical learning, is beautifully gotten up. ~ The . school, 
which was founded in 1886 by its present president, John 
J. Hattstaedt, has elected Karleton Hackett. and Adolf 
Weidig as vice-presidents, while John J. Hattstaedt has had 
conferred upon him another ‘tithe—that of ‘general director. 
Allen Spencer has been made dean of the faculty; John R. 
Hattstaedt remains as secretary and treasurer; Lillian 
Pomeroy is assistant secretary and Jessie Benson the chief 
accountant, The advisory board contains the names of the 
principal teachers of the school, including: besides the officers, 
directors and dean of the faculty, such names as Silvio 
Scionti, Arthur O. Andersen, Jacques Gordon, Earl Blair, 
John Palmer, Wilhelm Middelschulte; Sowerby and 
several other well known and excellent teachers. 

Che faculty of the American Conservatory is a very strong 
one. In the piano department one notices. such names as 
Lhevinne (guest instructor), Heniot Levy, Allen 
Spencer, Silvio Scionti; Henry P. Eameés, Clarence Loomis, 
Louise Robyn, Adalbert Huguelet, Joseph Brinkman, Earl 
Blair, Cleveland Bohnet and Hans Levy; in the singing 
department, Delia Valeri (guest instructor), Karleton 
Hackett, Marie S. Zendt, Louise Winter and many others 
In the violin department, Jacques Gordon teaches by special 
engagement; then Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig, Stella 
Roberts and fourteen other younger instructors are cata 
logued. In the organ department one notes again the name 
of Wilhelm Middelschulte, Frank Van Dusen, Emily 
Roberts and others. The harmony, counterpoint and composi 
tion department is headed by Adolf Weidig, Arthur O 


Leo 


Josef 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT 


and 


Hess; 


Stella Roberts 


headed by Hans 


Andersen, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby, 
others The cello department is 
the harp, by Enrico Tramonti, other departments are 
Cornet, clarinet, flute, trombone, ensemble theater 
organ, public music, dramatic art, expression, public 
speaking, vocal coaching, piano accompaniment, 
psychology, English education, normal teachers’ training de 
partment, children’s work, vocal sight reading, dancing, 
modern languages 

The aim of the American Conservatory, as noticed in its 
Foreword, is “to teach the art in the noblest, fullest and 
highest sense.” The faculty of the American Conservatory 
as ever, consists of teachers recognized for their superior 
teaching ability. President John J. Hattstaedt has done a 
great deal for music not only in Chicago but throughout 
the country \s stated in the catalog, the crowning achieve 
ment of his life has been the founding and development of 
the American Conservatory, which today stands a splendid 
monument to his artistic endeavors Karleton Hackett 
occupies in Chicago and throughout the country a big place 
not only as a voice instructor but also as a writer and music 
critic, being easily recognized today as one of the leading 
figures in the field of music. Adolf Weidig is an authority 
on musical theory Allen Spencer, dean of the school, 
entered the faculty in 1892; Heniot Levy, the distinguished 
pianist, composer and piano instructor, joined the con 
servatory in 1904; two years later Silvio Scionti was 
secured to strengthen the already very strong piano depart 
ment. Hans Hess, who heads the cello department, needs 
no introduction to the readers of this paper, being equally 
well known as artist and teacher. His success as a teacher 
has been remarkabie. It is probable that there is no cello 
instructor in this country who has trained more students 
for professional life than Mr. Hess 


oboe, 
school 
analysis, 


More Engagements for Klibansky Pupils 
Sergei Klibansky announces several new engagements for 
singers from his studio. Gladys Brown has been engaged 
as soloist at the First Baptist Church in Des Moines, Iowa. 
Anna Prinz is also to appear in the Hopkins production of 
Frank Harling’s Jazz Opera, Deep River. Other Klibansky 
artists in this production are Lottice Howell (prima donna), 
Helen Eastman, Ruth Witmer and Anne Louise Elliott. 
Magda and George Craig gave a successful concert in the 
Anderson Auditorium in Montreal, N. C.  Fannye Block 
was heard to best advantage at Briar Cliff Lodge on August 
10 cant sciaiaiatans 
Cherniavsky Trio at Oswego 
» Woman's City Club of Oswego, N. Y., have engaged 
‘0, Jan and Mische!l Cherniavsky to give a recital at one 
of the Club’s Artist Series Concerts next season. 
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EMMA ROBERTS 


Kentucky contralto, whose adventuresome spirit refuses to be tamed by such 
feminine sports as croquet and bridge, is here pictured at Bar Harbor in one of 
the Patrol air-planes that keep a protective watch along the Maine coast. Con- MARY LEWIS 
sciousness of the fact that the plane is stoutly anchored to terra firma gives to young American soprano, who has been 
Miss Roberts that serenity of mind so necessary to complete enjoyment of the spending the summer abroad will return 
occasion. a fortnight earlier than she had planned 
to sing at the second Radio Industrial 
dinner at the Hotel Astor, September 
15. She will appear through the cour- | 
tesy of A. Atwater Kent, for whom she 
broadcasted last winter on one of the 
Atwater-Kent Sunday evening pro 
FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY grams 
with his pupil, Mae Hess, of Kansas City. Mrs. Hess is ’ 
contralto soloist of the Congregational Church and has ap- 
peared with the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, She pos- 
sesses a voice of beautiful quality and is one of the best 
liked singers in her home city. Mr. Proschowsky states that 
her future seems certain, as she is a hard worker endowed 
with a keen intellect, one of the most impotant factors that 
go to make an artist of the first rank. Mrs. Hess’ work as 
a concert and oratorio singer is well known throughout the 
Middle West. 


EVSEI BELOUSSOFF 
-ellist, enjoying a leisure hour at his summer home in Allenhurst, N. J 


OLGA WARREN, 
American soprano, who, 
while motoring for relax- 
ation in New Hampshire, 
is busy preparing for the 
biggest season she has 
ever had. 
REINALD WERRENRATH, 


noted baritone, at his Adirondacks camp cooks dinner al fresco on the beach. 


THE MONTANI’S SAIL 
; (left to right) Monsignor Soldini, Canon of Milan Cathe 
CARMELA PONSELLE AT OLD ORCHARD, ME. dral;-Mme. Catherine Sherwood Montani, director of the 
The picture to the left was taken when Miss Ponselle sang at St. Margaret's Church and the snapshot at the right shows Montani vocal studios in Philadelphia and New York, Nicola 
one way in which she is enjoying the summer. The mezzo soprano is spending part of her time preparing her programs A. Montani, composer, conductor, and director of the Phil 
for next season, when she will appear in opera and also in concert with her famous sister, Rosa Ponselle. (Photos adelphia Palestrina Choir, on the S.S. President Wilson 
Wright Studio) route to Italy, where they are spending the summer months 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Los Anceres, Cat.—The symphony concert at the Holly- 
July 15, had the French pianist, E. Robert 
soloist. He found favor with the audience, 
\lden Carpenter’s Concertino for piano and 
and Franck’s Variations Symphoniques 
orchestra rhe evening was dedicated to 
tri-color floated everywhere. Mr. Schmitz 
with the brilliancy of his playing and its splendid 
The French consul was the guest of honor. 
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COURIER 


The orchestra opened the program with Sibelius’ Sym- 
phony in E minor, No. 1, followed by the Strauss tone 
poem, Don Juan, which was warmly applauded. 

On July 16, the chief attraction of the program was the 
premier presentation of the Symphonic Elegy of Lucile 
Crews Marsh of Redlands, which this year won the Pulitzer 
prize; it is entitled To An Unknowir Soldier. The pro 
gram opened with Dvyorak’s Carnival Overture, followed 
hy Grieg’s Lyric Suite, which were delightful and proved 
most popular, Then came the Elegy, To An Unknown 
Soldier Opening with a long introduction, there fol 
lowed the melody carried by the woodwinds, skillfully used. 
The whole trend of the composition is mournful, relieved 
by the trumpet call and occasional lighter touches. The 
work, as a whole, is well constructed. Mrs. Marsh was 
called on the stage after the performance where she re 
ceived an ovation. She is said to be the first woman to 
receive the Pulitzer prize. L’Autome, from the Glazounoff 
ballet, The Seasons, was colorfully played, its dramatic 
and rhythmic effect being shown to advantage in the Bowl. 
Qn the contrary the Brahms Symphony No. 2 in D lost 
many of its effects. Brahms does not show up in the Bowl 
as well as some of the Russian composers. ‘The acoustics, 
with the new hood over the orchestra, is not proving as 
satisfactory as was at first thought. Those seated on 
the near left in the amphitheater get an unpleasant accen- 
tuation of the brasses to the submergence of the softer 
woodwinds and often of the violins, 

All too soon came Mr. Oberhoffer’s final program, July 
17. The Berlioz Carnival Overture opened the program, 
after which came the Symphony No. 7 in A, by Beethoven, 
which drew enthusiastic and persistent applause. Respighi’s 
Pines of Rome was again on the program, by request, and 
was received with acclaim. Pierre Perrier was again 
complimented for his clarinet work. The Bowl, a 
march of homage by Mr. Oberhoffer, closed the program 
his was an attractive number written for and dedicated 
to the Bowl by the composer. It was to commemorate 
the “stride of Los Angeles in music and civic affairs.” 

Ernest Urchs, official of the Steinway Piano Company, 
is in Los Angeles 

The Los Angeles Theater Organists’ Club gave an 
organ recital at the Elks’ Club on the new Elks’ Club organ. 

Raymond Harmon, lyric tenor of Los Angeles, who has 
recently returned from a two years’ stay abroad where he 
has been studying with Piccoli, has been engaged to sing 
the leading tenor roles in the San Diego Grand Opera 
Company in October. 

Carrie Woods-Bush gave a_ pupils’ recital recently at 
her De Longpre studio. Bs i. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

PorTLAND, Oret.—Next season the American Grand Opera 
Company of Portland, Clyde M. Clefton, business manager, 
will present three American operas, namely: Alberto Bim- 
boni’s Wjnona, Abbie Garrish Jones’ Priscilla and the Monk 
of Toledo, by E. Bruce Knowlton. Efforts are being made 
to bring Mr. Bimboni here to conduct his opera. The 
company, which is composed of local talent, will also offer 
several foreign works. 

Edward H. Uhl, first vice-president of the Western Music 
Trades Association, and William Geppert, editor of the 
Musica Courter Extra, addressed members of the Oregon 
Music Trades Association at the Portland Hotel, August 2. 
G. F. Johnson, local piano dealer, presided at the meeting. 
Excellent music was furnished by the Miller-Tracey Quartet, 
which is made up of Walt Williams, Fred Dunford, G. W. 
Jorgenson and R. McCoy, vocalists. 

In conjunction with a motion picture of Rossini’s opera, 
William Tell, an enjoyable program was given at the Public 
Auditorium by Laurence A. Lambert, baritone; Olga Ruff, 
accompanist; George W. Bottoms, organist; the Helvetia 
Singing Club and the Edelweiss Harmonie, Herman Hafner, 
director 

Paul Stassevitch, violinist, guest teacher at the Ellison 
White Conservatory, recently gave an artistic recital in the 
Little Theater of the conservatory. He was enthusiastically 
received, David Campbell played the acompaniments. 

Yeatman Griffith, New York vocal pedagogue, is opening 
his fourth annual master class. Mr. Griffith has a large 
following here. 

Campbell’s American Band, Percy A. Campbell, conductor, 
played before several large audiences recently. 

The Fine Arts Club, William Frederic Gaskins, president, 
has changed its name to the Music and Arts Club. 
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Flonzaley Quartet to Visit Toronto 
Toronto 
making this their eighth reéngagement in that city. 
have been engaged by the Hart House String Quartet to 


The will visit next 


season, 
They 


Flonzaley Quartet 
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participate in a Beethoven Festival Series. For this occa- 
sion they have chosen a program comprising Opus 18, No. 3; 
Opus 95; Opus 130; closing with the Great Fugue. The 
members of the Flonzaley Quartet are at present in Switzer- 
land, where they meet each summer for two months of re- 
hearsal prior to the opening of their American tour, 


Founders of Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company includes the 
following among its founders: Dr. Thomas G. Ashton, 
General William Wallace Atterbury, John C. Bell, Morris 
k. Bockius, John F. Braun, J. Haseltine Carstairs, Clarence 
M. Clark, Herbert L. Clark, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Dr. John 
T. Dorrance, Colonel John Gribbel, William E. Helme, 
Walter E. Hering, Gecrge Howe, C. Clothier Jones, C. 
Hartman Kuhn, John Frederick Lewis, Horatio G. Lloyd, 
John Luther Long, Charles H. Ludington, J.- Rutherford 
McAllister, Harley T. McDermott, Thomas McKean, John 
C. Martin, J. Willis Martin, Arthur E. Newbold, Jr., A. 
Edward Newton, George W. Norris, George R. Packard, 
Wilson Prichett, G. Brinton Roberts, Benjamin Rush, Ar- 
thur W. Sewall, Mrs. C. Shillard Smith, Dr. Alfred Stengel, 
Dr. George C. Stout, William Jay Turner, Clarence A. 
Warden, Harvey M. Watts, Colonel Samuel P. Wetherill, 
Jr, Andrew Wheeler, Mrs. Thomas G. Ashton, Mrs. J. 
Wilmer Biddle, Mrs. Oswald Chew, Mrs. Henry Brinton 
Coxe, Mrs. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Mrs. Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., 
Mrs. Francis |. Gowen, Mrs. Charles Wolcott Henry, Mrs 
Charles M. Lea, Mrs. Thomas Leaming, Mrs. Joseph Leidy, 
Mrs. Stacy B. Lloyd, Mrs. Henry Pratt McKean, Mrs. 
Thomas McKean, Mrs. J. Willis Martin, Mrs. Eli Kirk 
Price, Mrs. C. Shillard Smith, Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, 
Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury, Mrs. Sydney Thayer, Mrs 
Archibald G,. Thomson, Mrs. William B. Whelen, Frances 
A. Wister, Mrs. Charles R. Wood, Mrs. Harold E. Yarnall. 
A meeting and luncheon will be held early in September 
at the new Penn Athletic Club at which time the boxes 
which have been oversubscribed—will be allotted by 
drawing. 


Cleveland Institute Notes 

CLEVELAND, Ou1o.—The 1926-27 catalogue of the Cleve 
land Institute just off the press makes several interesting 
announcements for the coming year. There has been a slight 
change in the curriculum and four year courses now lead 
to diplomas and teacher’s certificates and artist diplomas are 
awarded after one or two years’ work following the com- 
pletion of regular courses. In addition to the regular credit 
courses for students enrolled in the school there are several 
special courses, lectures and concerts offered for the teacher, 
professional and layman. A lecture course, designed as a 
comparative arts course, will be given by Arthur Shepherd, 
of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra; members of the Insti 
tute Faculty; Henry Turner Bailey, Director of the Cleve 
land School of Art; Rossiter Howard, curator of the educa 
tional department of the Cleveland Museum of Art; Clara 
Louise Myers, professor of English, Western Reserve Uni 
versity, and Eleanor Walter Thomas, assistant professor of 
English, Western Reserve University. 

The Institute will open for its seventh season September 
20 with an increased faculty in the piano, voice and theory 
departments. The orchestra department will again be con 
ducted by leading members from the Cleveland Orchestra 
and partial scholarships are available on wind, brass, per 
cussion and double bass instruments. The head masters of 
the various departments have been reappointed. They are 
Beryl Rubinstein, piano; Andre de Ribaupierre, violin; Vic 
tor de Gomez, cello; John Peirce, voice; Quincy Porter, 
theory. Through an affiliation worked out with Western 
Reserve University one or more academic subjects may be 
followed by Institute students and full credit will be given 
towards the granting of a degree D 


Radio Dates for Estelle Liebling Artists 


Joan Ruth was reéngaged for an Atwater-Kent concert 
on July 25. 

Ann Mack is to sing in September for an Atwater-Kent 
concert, 

Celia Branz had an orchestral concert with WEAF, Aug- 
ust 1. 

Delphine March 
today, August 19. 

Jessica Dragonette has an orchestral concert with WEAF 
August 22. 

Viola Sherer’s concert with the WEAF Orchestra is Sep 
tember 5. 

In the WEAF Opera Company among the leading soloists 
are Frances Sebel, Genia Zielinska and Devorah Nadworney, 
all Liebling pupils. 


sing with the WEAF Orchestra, 


will 
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RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





Oe oe SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Dramatic Arts and Dancing 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 


et B age ts JOU-JERVILLE of Paris 
Formerly Boston Opera 

and leading grand opera of France 

Private Voice Studios 

The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 


ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 


Oy OHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
612-14 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





Cornish School, Seattle 





EREMBLUM, PETER 
Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Head of Violin Department 


OWNS, KIRK 
Baritone 
205 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 








PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





EHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 





BOGART, ANDREW 
Teacher of Singing 


BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 
603-4 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 


Voice and Piano 


OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


ARRINER VOCAL STUDIOS 
(Formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York City) 
702 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 
Marie Henrietta Warriner 
Teacher of Singing 








1001 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





ARCKE, HENRY 
Accompanist and Coach 
540 Stockton St., San Francisco 


ERSINGER, LOUIS 





Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 


Charles William Warriner 
Pianist, Vocal Coach, Choral Conductor 





OELLNER CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 
1250 Windsor Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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LISA ROMA nN 
35 Park Avenue, New York 

SOPRANO Knabe Piano Used 

E NOW BOOKING 

- Address: JAMES GU GUIDER 

I 1947 Broadway 

A SOPRANO New York City 

§ 5 Voice Placement and Opera Class 

A 243 Central Park West 

u New York 





HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 


LEA EPSTEIN 


ARGENTINE VIOLINIST 
Musical Courler Co., 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


DUEHEANA 


scHoot or SINGING and OPERATIC TRAINING 


Mme. Gertrude Dueheana, Director, 160 Boyiston St., Boston 


KELLY 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly, 
teachers of Artistic Singing; Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. Season 1926-27. 


BUZZI-PECCIA 


VOCAL MASTER 
Author of “HOW TO SUCCEED IN SINGING” (Presser) 
and “THE ITALIAN DICTION” (Schirmer) 


Voice, Diction, artistic personality developed. Method based 

on experience, natural laws and individual aptitude of the 

pupil, not on the concentration of mechanic automatical rules. 

Studio: 33 West 67th Street New York 
Phone Susquehanna 9216 





Address: 
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4 
Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Beautiful Tonal Quality 


“T am very happy to possess one of your magnifi- 
cent pianos—unexcelled in the beautiful quality of 
its tone—and splendor of structural line.” 

Juxta CLAUSSEN. 


ICH-&-BACH 
Period Model Pianos 
237 Bast 23rd St. New York 


77 East Jackson Btvp., Cuicaco, Ii. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 


DULL. MMOL 
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Louis Graveure, Pedagogue and Lecturer 

San Francisco—The subject was The Art of Singing, the 
lecturer, Louis’ Graveure,; the eminent baritone. It was in 
California Hall, Monday morning, August 2, that Mr. Gra 
veure gave his initial discourse of the present season. This 
is the fourth consecutive. summer that Manager Selby ( 
Oppenheimer, has brought Mr, Graveure to California for 
the purpose of conducting master classes. Mr. Graveure 
came to San Francisco from Los Angeles, where he taught 
with gratifying success for a period of six weeks, and will 
remain in this city for a similar length of time. 


Mr. Graveure’s reputation for the art of teaching has 


traveled extensively throughout this section of the country 
He commands that same respect and admiration as a peda 
gogue as he does as a recitalist, with the result that his 


classes this year surpass in size those of previous seasons 
his pupils coming to him from all over the Pacific Coast. 
Louis Graveure knows his subject and knows it well. He 
knows it with an understanding founded on his wide expe 
rience as an artist as well as his love and appreciation of the 
art he has so thoroughly mastered. If Mr. Graveure were 
to record his theoretical knowledge of yocalism—a knowledge 
hased' to a great extent upon certain principles of his own 
which he worked out and successfully applied in building up 
his own stupendous vocal technic, it would be a volume of 
instructive, interesting and highly authentic information from 
which every serious teacher of singing would derive ines 
timable assistance in overcoming his or her vocal problems 
Upon the occasion of Mr. Graveure’s first lecture, there 
was not a single phase of vocal art that he ignored. Al 
though time did-not permit him to dwell too long upon any 
one topic, Graveure, in his simple, unaffected manner and 
with carefully chosen words, discussed his intricate subject, 





Underwood 
LOUIS 


Underwood & 


GRAVEURE 


beginning with physical culture and breathing and ending 
with ambitions and ideals in a thoroughly convincing ancl 
cnlightening way. 

Graveure has not what is known as a “One Track Brain.” 
While listening to him talk, it is easily perceived that he is 
a great thinker and a student with an accumulation of knowl 
edge that embraces innumerable subjects. Mr. Graveure is 
a keen observer of human nature; he a clear out 
look upon life, an innate passion for beauty and lofty ideals 
to which he clings with fervor. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that he 
tures many distinguished musicians other than singers. There 
is scarcely an artist, vocal or instrumental, who fails to 
recognize Louis Graveure’s beautiful method of singing, his 
skilled musicianship and intellectual powers while 
artist or layman, is deeply impressed by his exquisite poise, 
magnetic personality, rare culture and refinement. C. H. A 


possesses 


attracts to his le 


everyone 


Return Engagement for Grace Leslie 


The month of August saw Grace Leslie fulfilling a return 
engagement at Chautauqua, N. Y., as soloist with the New 
York Symphony. In commenting on the artist's initial ap 
pearance, August 1, the Chautauquan Daily stated: “Grace 


Leslie, singing her aria from the B minor mass (Bach) 
brought well-directed tones and her own rare standard of 
musicianship to her Chautauqua audience who, remembering 
her singing of last summer, had awaited her number with 
anticipation.” On August 5 the artist. appeared as soloist 
in a choral performance of the oratorio, Samson and De 
lilah, sung by the Chautauqua Choir under the direction of 
Howard Lyman. According to the report of the local press, 
“This concert was one of the outstanding choral events of 
the season. The work of the soloists was especially com 
mendable; Miss Leslie has the range and quality of voice 
which is necessary for an artistic interpretation of the role 
of Delilah.” 
Doris Doe Praised 

Atlantic City on the 
Press has this to say ol 
confirmed the fine 


Doris Doe has been singing at Steel 
Pier, and the Atlantic City Daily 
her success: ‘Her success yesterday 
praises written by the press of many cities about the fine 
contralto tone and presentation of Doris Doe. In her re 
citals at the ballroom of the Steel Pier her success was 
such as to impel ovations. If enthusiastic critics have 
termed Miss Doe a second Schumann-Heink one readily can 
appreciate that they wrote with understanding and justice 
as well as with enthusiasm. They cannot have been extrava 
gant, for her singing yesterday portended a career of limit 
less fame. She sings with brilliance and personality and 
with a power that stamps her as an artist of exceptional skill 
and effectiveness.” 
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‘ HUGHES 


Management of EOWIN HUGHES, 338 W. 89th St., New York 
Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


veces INSTRUCTION 

80th St, New York 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevins 1091 401 Knabe Building, New York City 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
“ (Signed) Eanst Von Domnawyt.” 


FRANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Personal Address: 164 West 79th St., N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


PIANIST 

















WHITNEY POINT NEW YORK 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, tex: 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music ~ Utica, N. Y 


ROBERT PERUTZ 


VIOLINIST 
BURNET TUTHILL Cincinnati, Ohio 











For terms apply: 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 

















Mme. HELENE SAXBY 


Will give her usual Six Weeks Course (from July Ist) 
SIGHT READING {PIANO VOCAL), THEORY of MUSIC, 
concluding with an Examination. 


Her work in England in connection with R. A. M. and R. C. M 
Exams. was fully endorsed by Sir GEORGE GROVE and ERNST 
PAUER, both successively Principals of the ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC, LONDON, ENGLAND. A class for the ART PROGRESSIVE 
SERIES can also be arranged, Mme. Saxby belng a Graduate, Asso- 
clate and Examiner of the Boclety. 


504 S. OREGON AVENUE 


OLIVER SMITH 


TENOR 


300 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Harrison 6267 


JOHN HEATH 
PARI PIANIST 


22, rue VISCONTI 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 














Chicago 











=—_— Pianists Prepared 
WAGER for Pablic 
— Appearances 


3 Ave. Sully Prud'homme (Qual d’Orsay) Paris vii, France 











ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy 


will be glad to hear from al! Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of any 
sort, which will be gladly furnished without 
charge by correspondence or in personal in- 
terviews. 


Milan Office of the Musical Courler, 
Via Durini, 31 


Telephone 19-345 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


Ww with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA 
e behind them. See “The Practical Psy- 
HENRI chology of Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, 
which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 


Phone 1457 Endicott 


DEANE DOSSERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1204 Carnegie Hali 





Tel. Circle 0737 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 

ARTHUR J. 


uncert v. HUBBARD 


246 HUNTINGTON AVE BOSTON, MASS. 


TEACHERS OF SINGIN in all its branches and of dramatic 





Teacher of Singing 


Wednesday, 


Thursday. 


lay, Monday 





action applied to singing 


Estelle LIEBLING 
SOPRANO 
Studio: 145 West 66th St., New York 


Kecweume BELLAMANN 3 


LIEBLING 
Specializes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St., N. Y. - ~- Phone 1452 Trafalgar 


MARGARET LADLEY McBRIDE 


Voice Culture— Accompanist 
Studio: 45 Pinehurst Ave., N. Y. Phone Billings 9476 





Tel.: 1787 Circle 





Associate Teacher with 











ETHEL VWATSON VIRGINIA 


USHER _ LOS KAMP 


Coach and - Concert 


Accompanist 
Phone: Susquehanna 3136 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Teacher of Singing 


Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 








WILHELM FLAM 


Vocal Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 
Assmannshausenerstr. Ila. 
Present and past artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 
THEODOR SCHEIDL (Berlin Staatsoper), ELENE 


Hi 
WILDBRUNN (Vienna Opera), LEO SCHUTZENDORF 
(Berlin Staatsoper), JOSEPH SCHWARZ, etc. 


=~ SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 
August 2nd to 28th 


Daily class in Sight Singing without 
“intervals"’ or “numbers."" Observation classes 
August 2nd, 1 p. m. and 6 p. m. Classes for 
Teachers, in Pedagogy and Musicianship. First 
Session August open to visitors. 


“do-re-mi,”’ 


2nd, 9.30 a.m 


Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Ashland 6651 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Counrzr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica. Covuriza will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 





All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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Henry Clancy, New England Tenor, Called to 
New York City 


Henry Clancy, of Fitchburg, Mass., well known through- 
out New England as the possessor of a tenor voice of great 
beauty, has been sought by the big metropolis to fill two of 
its outstanding solo choir positions, namely, the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church and Temple Emanuel. Mr. Clancy will 
make New York City his headquarters this coming winter, 
and music circles will welcome this rarely fine artist in their 
midst. Lovers of oratorio throughout the New England 
states have found genuine happiness in listening to his stirring 
messages and each season is sure to find his services being 
more widely sought throughout the United States and Canada. 
What greater tribute can be paid to a singer’s art than to 
say that he or she is a fine exponent of oratorio and lieder? 

Mr. Clancy, American born and trained, is spending his 
third summer in Raymond, Me., studying with the eminent 
New York vocal instructor and coach, Joseph Regneas, and 
preparing his winter programs. His performances, therefore, 
are backed by authority, for he is learning of one who him- 
self has done the work successfully and has led many others 
to fine artistry and successful careers. 

At a recent appearance in Portland, Me., Anna Carey Bock 
wrote as follows in the Portland Press Herald: 

CYRUS H. K. CURTIS IS PRESENT 
TO HEAR CRONHAM GIVE CONCERT 
CeLesratep Teacner or Voice AmonG Distine 
Henry Crancy, Tenor, or New York, 
18 VisiTING Artist 
(By Anna Carey Bock) 

The audience at the Municipal Organ Concert yesterday afternoon 
n City Hall Auditorium, included many prominent people, among 
whom the most distinguished was Cyrus H k Curtis of Philadelphia, 
who with a large party of friends, was one of the most attentive lis 
teners, at the unusually splendid program given by the organist Mr. 
Charles Cronham, assisted by Henry Clancy, the visiting tenor. Mr. 
Curtis and his friends remained after the concert to greet the organist, 
his wife (May Korb), Mr. Clancy, and his accompanist, Miss Blanche 
Barbot, and an informal reception was held on the stage while Mr 
Curtis, the publisher, and donor of the Municipal Organ, explained the 
mechanism of the instrument to his interested friends, 

Another person distinguished in the musical world, who was given 
1 good deal of attention by the members of the audience was Joseph 
Regneas, the celebrated New York teacher of the voice, who has a sum- 
mer home in Raymond. With a party of singers, he was a most 
enthusiastic listener : 

Mr. Claney, the guest-tenor of the afternoon, made his first ap 
pearance on the program, with the Meyerbeer selection from 


REGNEAS, 
UISHED GUESTS 


Josernu 


Jackson 


HENRY CLANCY 


Photo by H. F 


L’Africaine, O Paradiso. The splendid vocal equipment of the tenor, 
is well as his pleasing stage presence and lack of ostentation, won 
the confidence of his audience at once. His voice, rich and naturally 
beautiful, has a wide range, unusually sweet in the upper register, 
and he possesses dramatic ability, enunciates his words distinctly and 
holds the interest of his audience every moment by the perfection of 
his artistry. His accompanist, Miss Blanche’ Barbot, an attractive 
and beautifully-gowned brunette, showed her capability by her splendid 
command of finger, arm and pedal technique. ae 

The Aria was performed by the tenor in a very convincing manner, 
and established his position in the minds of his listeners at once, that 
of an artist of the highest standing. His group of songs, which fol- 
lowed later, were chosen to show the different types which the tenor is 
capable of interpreting. The group included, My Lovely Celia, a beau- 
tiful melody with a legato accompaniment in the old folk-song type, 
which called for control of tone and a simplicity of rendition; the 
Hiymn to the Night, by Campbell-Tipton, a lovely composition, which 
Mr. Clancy delivered with warmth and feeling, good breath control and 
accuracy of intonation. The climax of this work was built up in a 
most satisfying way, and the sustained note at the end, sweet and clear, 
brought long applause, . ‘ a 

Ah, Sweet Is Tipperary, by Maley, was given in a — humorous 
manner, with a pronounced Irish accent used temporarily to better 
interpret the sentiment of the song. The last number of the artist’s 
group, “Thine Eyes Still Shine,” by Schneider, was given most 
artistically, the climax well brought out, and evinced the singer's 
capabilities at overcoming vocal difficulties. His capable way of singing 
octave stretches, little pianissimo scales, and the artistic rendition 
of the whole group of songs, as well as the charming encore which 
followed, deserved the applause he received. 


Ethelynde Smith Entertained Abroad 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, was entertained extensively 
during her recent concert tour abroad. While at The Hague, 
in addition to having courtesies extended to her by the 
American Consul, she was entertained by Dutch musicians 
and people in diplomatic circles of the government. In 
Hamburg she was entertained in the palatial new home of 
German friends on the River Alster and was taken on 
trips for miles around and given dinner and luncheon parties 
by German people. In London Miss Smith was entertained 
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at luncheon by Ursula Greville, singer and editor of The 
Sackbut. There also was a luncheon at the beautiful old 
Tudor home of Lady Swaythling in Kensington Court, where 
Miss Smith was guest of honor. The soprano is now back 
in America and summering in Alton Bay, N. H. Her 
accompanist, Lois Mills, is remaining abroad for a few 
months in order to study with Tobias Matthey. 


Walter Obert to Begin American Tour in 
Cleveland 


Walter Obert recently returned from a European concert 
tour, having played with success in Berlin, Leipsic, Prague 
and Vienna. 

Mr. Obert’s musical career has not been like that of the 
average virtuoso, since his interests have been unusually rare 
and also since the turning points of his life have been at 


WALTER OBERT 


peculiar cross-roads. For example, as a youngster, he cher- 
ished the hope of becoming a professional ball player, and it 
was not until he was thirteen years old that he gave up that 
idea. But after the decision was once made, he devoted his 
attention and time to music and studies. He has the distinc- 
tion of having refused a scholarship to Harvard University 
upon graduation from high school, in order to devote most 
of his time to music while working for his Bachelor of Art’s 
degree at Oberlin College. The fact that Mr. Obert is a 
college graduate has naturally lengthened the span of years 
between the period of preparation for concert work and the 
actual entering upon that field of activity, but, as a reviewer 
of one of his performances wrote, “Walter Obert has an- 
swered for himself the question as to whether a general edu 
cation contributes to musicianship by majoring in music 
while at college.” 

Mr. Obert has made a special study of Liszt, having 
studied for five years with one of the most illustrious pupils 
of that immortal pianistic genius. And the fact that the 
Liszt numbers were so enthusiastically received during his 
European Tour, is sufficient evidence of the results obtained 
during those years of study. There is a way of playing 
Liszt which brings out all the fire, all the grand flourishes, 
and in the Hungarian Rhapsodies all of Liszt’s Magyar pomp 
and romantic eloquence which accounts for the unusual grip 
which such compositions have upon an audience. In doing 
so, one stays far afield from the style of the ultra modern 
pianist who treats Liszt either as a composer of pretty noth- 
ings or as a constructor of difficult etudes. 

While. playing in Vienna Mr. Obert was hailed with 
“bravos” at the completion of the Moonlight Sonata, and in 
Leipsic, at the close of the program, he was obliged to ac 
knowledge the prolonged applause of the audience again and 
again. 

In October Mr. Obert will begin his first American tour 
with a recital at the Cleveland West High School, from 
which he graduated seventeen years ago. 


Mario Chamlee Gives Unique Reception 

After the first presentation of Manon given at Ravinia 
Park on July 24, Mario Chamlee, who sang the role of Des 
Grieux, gave a reception at his house in Highland Park. 
Among the guests were Bori, Gentle, Mario, Martinelli, 
Johnson, Rothier, Danise, Papi, Daddi, Trevisan, Mojica 
and Defrere. After supper Mr. Chamlee showed moving 
pictures of the various guests present which he had taken 
himself. He also produced, as a surprise, a new version of 
Romeo and Juliet in which his small son of five years, Mario, 
Jr., appeared as Romeo and Chloe Denham, age six, daughter 
of Avery Strakosch, appeared as Juliet. This latter film 
caused somewhat of a sensation. Mr. Chamlee’s success at 
Rayinia this season is one of the high lights of this tenor’s 
career. He will not be heard in New York until the latter 
part of December, after filling many concert engagements 
in principal cities from coast to coast. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupil Secures Engagement 


In a recent issue of the Musicat Courter a statement 
was made that Elizabeth Bradish, artist-pupil of Jessie 
Fenner Hill, had secured the position as head of the vocal 
department of the University of Vermont. This was an 
error; the report.should have been that Mrs. Bradish has 
been added to the faculty force of the University. 
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CARLOS SALZEDO RETURNS FROM 
THREE MONTHS’ TRAVEL ABROAD 
Noted Harpist and Comp rag the Harp Situation 
and Also the Evolution of Composition in Europe—Now 
Teaching a Large Master Class at Seal Harbor, Me. 
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Carlos Salzedo, the eminent harpist and composer, has just 
returned to America from a three months’ sojourn in Europe. 
Mr. Salzedo had much of interest to say concerning his 
travels and the musical situation abroad. In commenting on 
the evolution of composition, he stated that European com- 
posers appear to have reverted back to the mode of expres- 
sion of the eighteenth century. Whether this is due to men- 
tal laziness or the fact that music over there has reached 
its height and the composers have nothing new to say, Mr. 
Salzedo declared it difficult to state. That this condition 
exists, however, he is convinced, whatever the cause may be, 
the music heard this year fully confirming the impression 
made last year. 

Mr. Salzedo had a splendid opportunity to hear a great 
deal of music at the International Festival in Zurich—he, by 
the way, is a member of the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Section of the International Society for Contemporary 
Music—and again he was aware of the retrogression of 
European music on the whole. Notable exceptions at the 
Festival were the works of Anton Webern and Hans Krasa. 
The former is essentially a progressive. Five of his orches- 
tral pieces were performed, and the first two were laughed 
at ner of the rp apn d century atmosphere which ap- 
parently surrounded the audience. By the time the third was . AT TE 
presented, said Mr. Salzedo, the listeners had become more CARLOS SALZEDO 
accustomed to the “modern” idiom and were charmed with 





COURIER : 


composition contest offered by Sittig Trio in Summer Program 

the National Association of On July 27 the Sittig Trio, father, daughter and son, gave 
80 a of ae he is tet a program of ensemble and solo nur nbers in the main chapel 
cance eo rary Rrra > mes of the East Stroudsburg State Normal School. This was 
many scores undoubtedly will the fourth time the trio had entertained at the school within 
be received from Europe. ‘Wo years, and though many in the audience had heard these 
The prize is $1,000, and he musicians previously the large auditorium was filled to capa- 
hopes that many Adantinan city. The following day the Morning Press of Stroudsburg 
composers will enter the Con- stated that: “With Mr. Sittig at the piano the daughter 


test playing the violin and the son the cello, the trio rendered 
‘While abroad, Mr. Salzedo Some of the older selections in a manner which has never 
appeared in a series of con- been heard before on local platform, The numbers, which 


certs in France and England. We all selected from the old masters, were rendered in 
He has been reéngaged to give such fine tone that numerous encores stretched the program 
a recital at the British Broad- ‘©, almost double its length . . The violin solos of 
casting Station in London, and Miss Sittig accompanied by her father were of the best 
it would not be amiss to state Cello selections by the younger Mr. Sittig brought forth 
that he is paid a large fee for much applause. He played some of the most difficult pieces 
these radio engagements. (In and in each showed that he was master of the cello and 
America artists are paid large could almost make it talk.” The Trio is now vacationing 
fees not by the broadcasting t its camp in the Poconos, after having recently rturned 
companies but by advertisers- from a tour through central New York 
a comparison not pleasant to om - 
“ ate @ : O ~ . ’ ° wr e 

pon a2 seating ae 2 7 Ernest Davis Scores in Traviata 

Mr. Salzedo’s stay in New Ernest Davis recently sang the role of Alfred in La 
York was of short duration, Traviata with the Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company and won 
for he left almost immediately Some excellent press comments The critic of the Cincinnati 
ely ary nore ene Enquirer stated : Ernest Davis gave a reading to the part 
“ight ; Px seg: which was highly colored with appropriate sentiment. His 
he is now teaching a large voice is purely lyric, and the range and texture of Italian 
master class. opera suits him admirably. Moreover, his quality is both 
appealing for its own sake, and blends harmoniously with 
the delicacy of the soprano.” According to the Commercial 


it, as well Xe with the fourth and fifth pieces, New Instructors at College of Fine Arts Tribune: “The role of the lover was fervently acted and 
It is Mr. Salzedo’s opinion that the progressive creative . ; , ingratiatingly sung by Ernest Davis. His natural talent 
works are to be found on this side of the Atlantic. While A number of new instructors have been secured for the wr tegprerapct aes r Tigre iecotonn i ae pct 


he admits that some of the American modernistic output is faculty of the College of Fine Arts at Syracuse University. 


far from laudable, still composers here are very apparently Tina Lerner, a graduate of 


forging ahead. However, he states that American com- will begin her duties at the college in September. — She 


both as actor and singer enabled him to carry the part suc 
cessfully. He was at his best in the touching Parigi o cara 


the Petrograd Conservatory, . : 7S 
Bre duet and he made the climax particularly gripping Phe 


. : Daily Times Star noted: “Ernest Davis ly b st 
posers could very profitably follow the example of foreign has made successful recital tours in Europe, North and South =" Times Star noted lest avis, admirably ca 


musicians in regard to expert craftsmanship. Despite his America, and has appeared with the important symphony 
feeling of the reversion to eighteenth century music, Mr. orchestras both here and abroad. Her master classes, con 
Salzedo said the works he heard abroad by contemporary ducted in San Francisco, Los Angeles and Syracuse, have 
composers were forcefully scored, with a thorough knowl- been. well attended by advanced students. Jacob Kwalwasser, 


for the part of Alfred, was in excellent voice of full mellow 
tone and melodic flow. Mr. Davis likewise disy ane 
dramatic power and gave competent support to the ot 0 
Violetta. His personality leaves an impression of satisfac 


4 pace . : tion ¢ ‘apability < » has ; ngaging straight-fo ( 
edge of musicianship displayed. A.M., Ph.D., head of the public school music department at a - os ames — ha an engaging straight-forward 
" ¢ e = . . ‘SS < “ we 7 y Pe “) 5 
Mr. Salzedo regretted that American composers have not the State University of Iowa, has been engaged to take ; vith ens nal 
responded more readily to the advantages offered by the In- charge of the work in public school music. Professor Kwal apmemeomaens 


ternational Society for Contemporary Music. They were  wasser is a pianist and organist and also is known as the 
poorly represented at the Zurich Festival. author of the Kwalwasser Music Tests. Belle Louise Brew 


Return Engagements for Gilbert Ross 


, a s fe ' ‘neage , sO O “Vv . . 
In regard to the harp situation abroad, Mr. Salzedo stated ester, after a year’s leave of absence spent in study with Return engagements so often that they hecome annual 
that France leads in that particular branch of music. Italy Sir George Henschel, London, will return as a valued events are ample proof of an artist’s ability to please. Gil 


creates little, and Germany absolutely nothing. It is his member of the faculty. H. L. 


opinion that England likes the harp, but does nothing for the of Fine Arts. 


Butler is dean of the College bert Ross, though only twenty-one years old, has an aston 
ishing record to his credit. Ross has played three dates in 


advancement of it. In France the leading harpists are di- sina Madison, Wis., and is to fill another next season; two in 


vided into several sections; all of them are graduates of the 
National Conservatoire in Paris. Among those of the pro- 


Johnson and Gordon to Sing in Chicago 


Milwaukee, and a third next season. He has played twice 
each in Fond du Lac, Wis.; Superior Normal School, Cedar 


gressive section, Mr. Salzedo mentioned Micheline Kahn, Messrs. J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon will Falls, Ia.; twice with the Minneapolis and Chicago Sym 
who is a favorite as soloist, and Lily Laskine, who has won give two recitals of the American Negro spirituals in Or phony Orchestras and is rebooked for Ironwood, Mich 
general recognition for her musicianly playing of new works. chestra Hall, Chicago, next winter, the first on October 11 Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn, and St. Olaf's College 


Mr. Salzedo also commented on the International Prize and the second in April. 


Northfield, Minn., for return dates next season 
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Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk Leaving for Camp 
Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk, well known voice teacher of 
New York, is leaving this week for a well-earned rest in 
her camp in the North Woods. Mme. Newkirk has taught 
every day this summer at her studio, Atoporock Cottage, 
at Westport, Conn., having closed her New York studio 
in the Metropolitan Opera House on July 15. Mme. New- 
kirk is very popular, both on her own account and because 


re. 


of the brilliant results achieved by her numerous 
artists. Among these might be cited Alice Godillot, who 
studied from the beginning of her career at Mme. New- 


kirk’s studio and is now soprano of the noted John D. 
Rockefeller Church on Park Avenue. She sang recently 
under the baton of Henry K. Hadley, at one of the Stadium 
concerts. Freda Williams, whose concert last March in 
Town Hall was accorded fine criticism by the New York 
critics, lived for five years in the home of Mme. Newkirk 
in order to take daily lessons. She is now at Fontainebleau 
for French diction, returning October 1 to concertize. Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald Ruland, Mrs. Ambrose Mumson (contralto 
of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven), Ruth Bow- 
man (who began her career in this studio), and many other 
fine singers now before the public owe their success to the 
training of Mme. Newkirk, whose pupils sing with fine 
interpretation, style, and a lovely tone. Mme. Newkirk 
resumes teaching at her New York studio on October 1. 
Mildred Dilling in London 

Mildred Dilling, American harpist, who makes an annual 
pilgrimage abroad, writes very entertainingly about her 
recent musical activities. In London, the artist played eleven 
concerts between June 11 and July 20, appearing on several 
occasions in joint recital. At a recital given at a country 
place, Dame Nellie Melba was present, and as Miss Dilling 
expresses it, “was most charming to me.” London, quite 
charmed with Miss Dilling, has “taken up” the artist so- 
cially, and she has played in the homes of various promi 


nent people, including Lady Ashfield’s, Mrs. Peabody's, 
Mrs. John Doorly’s, Mrs. Gillespie’s, Mrs. Fernie’s and 
Mrs. Rothermell’s. On June 24 Miss Dilling played a re- 
turn engagement with the British Broadcasting Company, 
from London; and two days later was engaged by this 


corporation for a tour of the British Isles from September 
23 to October 3, to play for the important broadcasting sta 
tions in E ‘ngland, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. This is one 
of the most coveted engagements in England, and Miss Dill- 
ing is the first harpist who has ever had it. Also she is one 
of the first Americans to fulfill such a concert tour. 

On July 3 Miss Dilling had the distinction of playing at 
the American Embassy in London, and is scheduled to play 
a return engagement there early in October. Also in Octo 
ber the artist will play at several private musicales, and will 
give her London Aeolian Hall recital on October 14. 

Miss Dilling will return to New. York in time for her 
winter's concert activities in this country, which will in- 
clude, in addition to a large number of appearances through- 
out the country, recitals in New York and Chicago. 


America Becoming Music Education Center of 


World 


The “inferiority complex,” which for years has driven 
\merican music students to European capitals for instruc- 
tion, is fast disappearing, according to E. Robert Schmitz, the 
French pianist, who believes that the United States is now 
the world center for musical education. Paris, Berlin and 
Milan have sent their best teachers here so that today for- 
eigners, as well as native-born Americans, work out their 
careers in this country. 

Mr. Schmitz, because of his advocacy of America for 
American students, is spending his summer here, conducting 
master classes from July 20 to August 31 at Colorado 
Springs, Col. There, in the city at the foothills of the 
Rockies, he will continue his pioneer work in the science of 
piano pedagogy. Mr. Schmitz’ teaching stresses the fact 
that all theories of piano instruction today must be evolved 
from the full resources of the modern instrument, unham- 
pered by the traditions established in the past by masters 
considering pianos of lesser powers and sensitiveness. 

The city of Colorado Springs is cooperating with Mr. 
Schmitz in every way. The dining hall of the beautiful 
Cossitt Memorial Building will be used for his classes and 
the neighboring fraternity houses and private houses are 
opening their doors for the accommodation of the members 
of his session. 

At the close of the 


course a unique scholarship will be 
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awarded, details of which will be announced later. Lucy 
D. Bogue, his manager, reports an enthusiastic response 
from teachers and artists all over the country to Mr. 


Schmitz’ plans for the summer. 





. . ’ ° 
National Organists’ Convention 

Henry S. Fry, president of the National Association of 
Organists, has issued the following circular letter anent the 
convention which begins August 31: 
Dear 

It is my privilege to call your attention to the good things included 
in our annual convention, to be held in the Sesqui-Centennial City, 
August 31 to September 3, inclusive, with the usual informal ‘Get 
Together’ on the night of August 30 

Philadelphia was selected for our 1926 Convention because of the 
Sesqui-Centennial celebration; that is only a portion of the attraction 
Philadelphia boasts the largest organ in the world; the largest organ 
ever built for an exposition, and one of the largest church organs 
in the country. Members will hear the two larger instruments, the 
first at the great concert for organ and orchestra at Wanamaker's 
(which will be preceded by a dinner tendered members: by Wana 
maker's); the second when the convention members (as guests of the 
American Organ Player's Club) will visit the Sesqui_Centennial. and 
hear the official recital for the day. The second largest organ in the 


Fellow-Member: 


world will be heard in the Atlantic City High School, on the occasion 
of our trip to that city. Our good friend, Senator Richards, will 
provide all that is necessary for a bath in the briny deep, as an 


appetizer for the luncheon to follow at the Elk’s .Club, when the 
members will ag: Ain be the guests of Senator Richards. Another outing 
will be a trip to “Longwood,” the Pierre S. duPont estate, where a 


recital will be played on the fine organ installed there. 


Included in the recital numbers of the Convention will be the organ 
composition winning the $500 prize, generously donated by the Austin 
Organ Co., and the Audsley Gold Medal, given by the N. A, O.; 


this number will be played ‘by the composer, if possible.’ The con 
vention papers will include those on Organ Construction and Organ 
Playing, which win the first prizes generously donated by S. E 
Gruenstein, the Editor of our organ, The Diapason, 

lo thoroughly enjoy all these good things it is necessary that you 
decide at once to be with us at the convention; inquire of your railroad 
station agent as to special excursion rates to Philadelphia during the 
Sesqui-Centennial, as these rates will be available to you for the 
convention; arrange to have the advance copy of the program mailed 
to you at your summer address 

Hoping that | may have the pleasure of greeting you in Philadelphia 
at the convention, 
sincerely, 

Henry S. Fry, 


Yours very 
President. 


Frieda Hempel to the Rescue 

On the Oriental Express, from Paris to Carlsbad, Frieda 
Hempel added one more to her many roles, this time that of 
the good Samaritan, Colonel Flood, prominent in army 
circles, crossing on the Leviathan, was the recipient of 
many courtesies on the part of the ship’s officials. Among 
the many attentions showered upon him was the taking over 
of his passport by the chief steward in order to avoid un- 
necessary delay on landing. On boarding the tender at 
Cherbourg the Colonel was handed his ‘passport by the 
steward and immediately, without glancing at it, placed it in 
his pocket. 

Arriving in Paris, he joined his family and proceeded to 
Carlsbad. At Eger the German official boarded the train, 
and to Colonel Flood’s horror and consternation, he discoy- 
ered that he was traveling on the passport of Vera Bloom, 
daughter of Congressman Sol Bloom, who had also crossed 
on the Leviathan and received similar attention, 

Now to explain such a situation to the German officials 
seemed a hopeless proposition, as the Colonel spoke no Ger- 
man. Just as the vision of a German prison loomed on 
the Colonel's mental horizon, Miss Hempel, having over 
heard the heated altercation, stepped from her compart 
ment, and in her most gracious manner offered her assist 
ance. In a very few minutes, Miss Hempel and Colonel 
Flood, accompanied by the officials, were in the police sta 
tion, where a hearing was held. At its successful finish, 
Miss Hempel turned to the Colonel and said, “Perhaps you 
would like to know your champion’s name. | am Frieda 
Hempel.” 

Colonel Flood sprang to his feet, 
expressed his deepest gratitude and 
help, and said, “I am doubly honored, 
favorite singer.” 


and with a deep bow 
appreciation for het 
because you are my 


Miami Conservatory Notes 

Edna Sortelle will have charge of the classes in sculpture 
and will be assistant in the dancing classes in the new 
University of Miami. During the past year she has taught 
at the Miami Conservatory, which will become the musi 
unit of the University. Miss Sortelle studied for three years 
at the New York School of Applied Art under Mr. Tefft 
and had private tutoring with Joseph Nicolosi, well known 
sculptor of New York. Her training in dancing was with 
the Marmeins. Olive Beamon will be head of the prepar- 
atory school of piano and will teach the classes in musician 
ship. She has studied in New York, Cincinnati and Chicago 


New Publications of —_— Liebling 


After a strenuous tournée, George Liebling is stopping for 
a while in Chicago, busy with new compositions of which 
several have recently been released from press. A new 
adaptation of Chopin's impromptu, dedicated to Leonard Lieb 
ling, and two violin Moonlight and Fairy Dance, 
are among the recent publications. Mr. Liebling is a pro 
lific writer, his constant new ideas being always refreshing 
and original. Leon Sametini will include Mr. Liebling’s 


pieces, 
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THE BLOOEY 


BLUES 


(Continued from page 7) 
tainly, the Memphis Blues of 1912 is more in the real spirit 
of our subject than that first milestone of jazz songs, Alex 


ander’s Ragtime Band, which appeared in the preceding 
year, Handy claims blues are the origin of all our modern 
jazz, and considering their undoubted folk-song origin, | 


shouldn't wonder if he were pretty nearly right 

resent in the secular. life of the Negro what the 
represent in his religious life. They are his love 
ballads, brothers to his. work songs, such as the now famous 
Waterbcy and the Hammer Song. No doubt some of them 
are as old as the spirituals, the earliest of which probably 


They rep- 
spirituals 
songs, his 


date from the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Col 
onel Higginson, the first to take intelligent interest in negro 
music, happened to make his observations in a_ section 
where the religious songs existed almost to the exclusion 
of secular ones, but even he records certain “rowing songs,” 
in reality a variety of work song, negro chanteys, sung by 
rowers of a boat to set the time for their strokes. It just 
happens that interested white men were in a_ position to 


record the spirituals in the years immediately following the 
Civil War, whereas the blues had to wait until an intelligent 
negro musician brought them to notice nearly half a century 


later, creating an interest in them and other secular negro 
music which has increased steadily ever since 
This, then, for a brief survey of the blues. If you would 


hear them as sung in the South, accompanied by weird, un 
tutored negro musicians, go to the phonograph catalogue 
and if you would know still more about them, see W., ( 
Handy’'s anthology of them, with a long introductory essay 
by Abbe Niles, in his recent book, The Blues, 


Ida Haggerty-Snell Pupils Heard 

Several of Ida 
cently at her studio in the 
ing, giving evidence not only of 


Haggerty-Snell’s artists were heard re 
Metropolitan Opera House Build 
their individual ability but 


of the sound training they are receiving under the tutelage 
of Mme. Snell's theories. Those who apeared at this event 
were Alice McElroy, whe has a deep sympathetic contralto, 


and sang the famous Samson and Delilah aria; Jose Martin 
heard in Bartlett's Dream and Somewhere a Voice Is Call 
ing; Ah, Fors’ e Lui was sung by Ann Winterbottom and 
del’ Acqua’s Villanelle by Muriel Muir, both high lyri 
voices of pleasing quality and excellent placement. Mr 
McElroy gave two selections, Brahms’ Dissapointed Serena 


der and Richardson's May; Dwight Wilderman rendered 
All for You and Elizabeth Strack chose as her selection 
Gotze’s Oh Happy Day. Leona Woodward, who has had 
only two lessons with Mme. Snell, did herself credit in 
Metcalf’s Absent and Cadman's At Dawning; Shirley Sko! 


nick was the only pianist appearing on the program, playing 


the Chopin A flat waltz. Mme. Snell is not only to be con 
gratulated on the merits of her pupils but also on the faith 
and confidence which she has won from them and_ their 
willingness and devotion for her. 
Lambert Murphy a Red Seal Artist 

Lambert Murphy has been chosen by the Los Angek 
Oratorio Society to sing the tenor part of the Bach St 
Mathew Passion, which is to be given on April 15 in Lo 
Angeles. On August 28, Mr. Murphy, who is at present 


summering in| Munsonville, N. H., will appear in Bar 


Harbor in the series of concerts presented by Mrs. Henry 
Dimock each season An item of interest to many will be 
the fact that the Victor Company has selected the tenor a 
one of their Red Seal artists for next season 

oe = = —> 
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that it was seldom that one thought of the voice itself. It 


is still well preserved today and her vocal art still of the 


finest. Presumably the original key of the Habanera was the 
one in which it appears in all scores, D minor, with the re- 
frain in D major. Carmen is really a mezzo-soprano role, 
though it is often sung by contralto, and certain transposi 
tions are provided for in order to adapt the principal airs, 
according to which voice sings it. Mme. Galli-Marie, the 
original Carmen, was called a dramatic mezzo soprano. It 
is recorded that her voice was nothing extra in quality, but 
that she was a wonderful singing-actress. 
AMERICAN SINGERS IN EvuroPpEAN Opera Houses 

W. K. L.—We have no list of the American singers who 
are appearing in the different opera houses of Europe as 
regular members of the companies. That there are a large 
number connected with opera in many cities is a well known 
fact. Apparently there has been no attempt made to obtain 
such a list, which might prove interesting from several 
points of view. It would appear that there are few Ameri 
cans who have graduated to their own country from Conti 
nental opera houses. It must be a rather phenomenal success 
that would enable them to do so. 

3ALFE 

By Wa Although 3alfe was very successful with his music 
during his life time, all of his operas being produced as soon 
as written and many of them becoming very popular, it is 
unfortunately true that the present generation knows little 
if anything about him. His greatest success was made with 
The Bohemian Girl in 1843. Balfe, an Irishman, started as 
a violinist. He also conducted the orchestra when occasion 
required. Again he was a well known baritone in the Italian 
Opera at Paris. He was a very prominent figure in the 
musical world of both England and France for many years, 
but in 1864 he retired to the country in Hertfordshire, Eng- 
land, where he died in 1870. A large number of American 
universities use the melody of The Pirates’ Chorus for Their 
Alma Mater song. T. Allen, an authority on college 
songs, has listed this melody among the four most popular 
American college tunes. 

BYZANTINE SCALES 

The Byzantine scale had the first seven Greek let 
ters, but differed from the Greek scale in that it was reck 
oned upward, the Greek scale downward. The Byzantine 
scales were used in the Greek Church. The 4 of this scale 
was placed where our C is. The method of using the Greek 
letters was introduced to the Western Church by St. Am 
brose, who occupies an important place among those who 
developed ecclesiastical music, for he introduced what are 
called the Ambrosian hymns into the musical service of the 
Milan Cathedral. While many hymns are attributed to him. 
because written after his manner, ten authentic ones are still 
used. As early as A. D. 384 this method of singing was 
introduced by him. It was not, however, until about A. D 
900 that the note we call C was so named. Latin letters 
were substituted for the Greek, but the pitch meaning of C 
was “somewhat arbitrary” until the tenth century. His name 
is frequently mentioned as the author of the Te Deum, but 
there is no authority for it. St. Gregory, who was called 
the Great, was the next musical reformer of the music of the 
church, and gradually the Ambrosian music became merged, 
in the changes made by him, into the Gregorian chant as 
known at the present time 
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George Perkins Raymond Faces Busy Season 


Following his return from Europe early im October, 
George Perkins Raymond, tenor, will open his third season 
on the Pacific Coast and work Eastward with recitals in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, Baltimore, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Syracuse, Detroit, Milwaukee 
and numerous engagements in other cities. Mr. Raymond’s 
success over a short period of time is due to the fact that 
he has a pleasing and highly cultivated voice of pure tenor 
quality and that he is of a studious nature, highly educated, 
and sensitive to artistic influence. Mr. Raymond’s singing 
is composite since it combines many attributes that go to 
make up the superior artist. Critics, in reviewing the tenor’s 
work, have observed his many assets, such as the Providence 

Sulletin stating: “He showed to advantage, has technical 
skill and an artistic nature, interpreting the songs with a 
poetic touch and delicate restraint in tone coloring.” ‘Has a 
beautiful voice, unusually strong and virile for a tenor,” 
commented the Providence Tribune. Mr. Raymond nas 
appeared in joint recital and been soloist with the Beethoven 
Society of New York, Erie (Pa.) symphony, Providence 
(R. I.) Women’s Club, Plattsburg Music Festival, Lutheran 
Chorus of Cleveland, Plainfield (N. J.) Symphony Society, 
Albany (N. Y.) Symphony Orchestra, ar Symphony 
Trio, Midland Country Club of Cleveland, Cathedral Club 
of Brooklyn, Cathedral School of St. Mary (Garden City), 
Wooster (O.) Oratorio Society, and had other appearances 
of a social or private character. He has sung in perform- 
ances of Elijah, Creation and Hora Novissima. A good 
record surely. 


Von Klenner’s Activities Varied 

This year Baroness von Klenner is not only taking care 
of a class of vocal nupils at Point Chautauqua, N. Y., 
some years past, but she also regularly visits the Conneaut 
Lake Summer School, of which her pupil, Lee Hess Barnes, 
is managing director. During Music Week she was there 
all the time. Her pupils are mostly professionals, or those 
interested in teaching methods, so it is agreeable work. 
Ruth Bliss, dramatic soprano, returned from Italy to 
place herself under Mme. von Kienner’s tuition; Florence 
Mulford spent a month with Mme. von Klenner before her 
Conneaut Lake Festival engagement, which was a_ phe- 
nomenal success. Klara M. See, well known coloratura 
soprano and teacher, of Jacksonville, Ill.; Mignon Spence, 
who achieved success at the music festival ; David Arthur 
Thomas, F. A. Baker, F. W. Middaugh, tenors ; Ruth H. 
Barnes, dramatic soprano, and others are studying w'th 
her. The Rochester Opera Company is giving Dollar Opera 
from August 9 to August 21; this is Mme. Von Klenner’s 
idea of popularizing opera. 


Reuter for Wheeling, W. Va. 

Rudolph Reuter will play a piano 
recital at Wheeling, W. Va., on October 17. He follows 
this with a recital at Selinsgrove on October 19 and a 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on October 22. Arrange- 
ments with the guarantors of his lecture recital series in 
Indianapolis have just been completed and he returns to the 
Indiana city for another series of ten recitals during the 
season 1926-27, starting on November Le 
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There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-223 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET. NEW YORK 

















MUSICAL@URIER 


Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 


Giuseppe Bo¢ghetti 


WELL KNOWN VOCAL TEACHER, WHO WILL PRESENT SEVERAL OF HIS ARTIST-PUPILS 
IN RECITAL NEXT SEASON IN NEW YORK (AEOLIAN HALL) AND PHILADELPHIA 
(ACADEMY OF MUSIC) 








